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Dr. S. C. Mitchell, President Delaware College, writes: 


as 
on 


‘*Miss Turpin’s Short History of the American People has im- 
pressed me as a work of exceptional value. The narrative is clear, = 


impartial, spirited, and altogether readable. 


‘‘The marks of the book that impress me are the happy way in 
which it unfolds naturally the sequence of events in the history of an 


our country ; the amount of space devoted to the industrial, social, 





and educational interests ; the clear and yet nervous style; and the 
sense of fairness pervading the whole work ; and, lastly, the modern 
spirit that it breathes. 


‘‘T sincerely hope that the book will find wide use in the schools.’’ 
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Cloth, 492 pages; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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Editorial 








The Journal will have to postpone till the March 
issue details concerning the establishment of its 
teachers’ agency. Pressure of work incident to the 
completion and shipment of the State’s educational 
exhibit to the San Francisco Exposition has ab- 
sorhed so much of the editor’s time, that he has 
been unable to give the bureau matter the careful 


and painstaking thought which it demands. 





Considering her means, the JourNnaL is 
ready to pit Virginia’s educational progress 
during the past ten years against that of any 


other State in the Union. The forward 
strides have been simply amazing. In every 


line of modern thought, the State has made 
substantial gains. With increasing force it 
has met local educational needs and_ has 
gained the confidence of the people by giving 
them substantial and practical benefits for 
their money. Almost daily new ties of confi- 
dence are being knit between them and the 
educational forces of the State, and the day 
is fast approaching when the major problems 
of the school system will be met by the united 
strength of an intelligent and sympathetic 
public opinion. 

In this happy hour of mutual understand- 
ing and progress, it is refreshing to take a 
backward glance over the past ten years and 
see just what fields we have conquered. The 
record is inspiring. It should justify the 
highest hopes of the best friends of education 
in the State, and it should go a long way to- 
ward silencing even the mildest critics of our 
school system. Here are some of the details 
in concrete form: 


Increase in Enrollment......... 78.345 
Increase in Average Daily At- 

ial arg ait win 82.345 
Increase of State, County and 

City Appropriations ......... $4,025,386. 77 
Increase of High Schools....... 427 
Increase in Salaries of Teachers $2,080,530. 62 
Number of New Schoolhouses 2.412 
Cost of New Schoolhouses and 

SD oon er atiy cig uae edie $6.113,189.45 
Number of Schoolhouses Con- 

SEE Se dbien ntidedwhssnce 572 


New Normal Training Schools 
aid scddowesencndeseues 3 


are 


Here the 


duced during the past decade: 


some of new features intro- 

School Fairs, School Leagues, Civic Leagues, 
Night Schools, Air School 
Wagons, Industrial Supervisors, Manual 
Domestic Girls’ Canning 
Clubs, Boys’ Corn Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Ex- 
Work, Medical Inspection, Free 
Lunches, Industrial Surveys, Vocation Schools. 
School for Adult Ilhit 
Athletics, Public 
Playgrounds, Literary Leagues, Debating So- 


Schools, 


Open 


Science, 


Training. 
tension 


nspe tors. Scheels 


erates, Supervised School 


ereties. Teachers’ Reading Courses, School 
Grardens, Normal Training Schools, Agricul 
tural Schools and Classes for Backward 
Pupils. 


Such 


justifies our highest hopes for the 


Let us take courage and go forward. 
a record 
future. 


. Ms 


Wasted Seat Time 


If some estimate could be made of the time 
wasted by pupils during school hours, the re- 
sult would be staggering. Let the casual vis- 
itor or school official 0 into the ordinary 


school room and watch the pupils for an hour. 


Let him notice the covert Whispering, the 
open illeness, the useless requests, and the 
lackadaisical manner in which the books are 
studied. Let him compare this system of 
wasted time with one of conserved force. Let 
him imagine. if he can, the rich results of 


steady application on the part of the student. 
Let 


seat 


him compute the value of unremitting 


work—of intensive application to books 


during schoel heurs. Then let him compute 
the evil effects of idleness on the general 


character of the individual pupil, and on the 
Then let him figure out the 


net results of his caleulations. and see if they 


school at large. 


do not amaze and disquiet him. 
Of course there are many schools where the 
curse of idleness is minimized, yet we fancy 


there is not a solitary school in the State 
where the evil does not exist to a more or less 
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degree. 
where and the effect of their presence i; 
ways hurtful to good discipline and stu: 
habits. 

The causes of the trouble are many, per! 
yet if we were asked to name the prin 


one we should unhesitatingly say lach of 


te Ve sf, 
pil is rarely ever idle. 
the subject in hand to waste time. 


The aroused pupil, the interested 
He is too busy 


energies are too ardently applied to 
Per the | 
whose mind 


trifling distraction. contra, 


who is not interested, has 


been aroused. or whose efforts have been 
pled by bungling and ignorant hands, ha 
alternative but the obvious one of idleness 
mischief or what is 


retreat of sullen silence. 


If he 


she has the training and the personality 


The cure rests with the teacher. 


the time to touch some pliant point of inte 
in the child’s mind, to tap some latent spi 


4 


of capacity, or to develop some budding f 


The 


of energy, the battle is half won. 


step toward this desired end is the clear « 
prehension of the subject matter by the pup 


Interest and energy cannot emanate from 


norant and befuddled brains. No start 
ward can be made until the light of con 
hension has done its vital work—until 


mind of the child has been “punctured” | 
clear shaft of understanding. With the 

ing of this knowledge comes interest, and 

interest 
Of course this interest is sust: 
and the 
teacher to vitalize the subject matter in | 
Without this capacity the mental growt 
the child is sorely handicapped. 


idleness. 


strengthened by capacity of 


The primary rooms of the country! 
The fateful results of the work done t! 
The unending evil 
of bad beginnings! 
Co-ordinate with the plea for longer t 
should come the insistent demand for a ! 
profitable usage of the terms we have. 


comes the surest safeguard agiall 


the devastating 1 


There are juvenile delinquents eyery- 


ips, 
pal 
t/i- 


Y)) 


pu 


vith 
His f: 


| tte} 
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; Supervised Study 


| « JouURNAL trusts that every teacher who 
its pages gave careful attention to the 


recon | article on Supervised Study by Pro- 
a fessor Alfred Hall-Quest, of the University 
i of \irginia. The writer brought out clearly 


i aid foveibly the vital need of this new phase 
| of lassroom supervision, and answered con- 
: no ngly the objections that might be urged 
ainst it. 

lie JourNAL welcomes heartily any method 
( <-hoolroom procedure which insures thor- 
It believes that lack of thorough- 


ougiuness, 
ness is the greatest curse of our public school 
ystem-—that its evils begin in the primary 


room and frequently end only with life itself. 
lf teachers and parents would only agree 
on this one point—if they would only insist 
that no ground should be covered by the pu- 
pl. which was not thoroughly understood, the 
| whole spirit of our school system would be 
energized and vitalized. Promotions and 
vriade making have distinct values, but when- 
ever they are gained at the expense of sound 
knowledge, the resultant evils far outweigh 
their benefits. No influence, local or official, 
should swerve the teacher one particle in this 
The question is one of simple honesty. 
noting more. Good morals and common- 
sense stand wholly on one side. Shoddy work 
cannot, and will not, and should not be toler- 
ate| by conscientious teachers. Better one 
pige a month—better no promotions during 
better a liberal share of parental 
rilicism—than false advances, built upon rot- 
ten foundations. 
A\gainst this evil there is no more cogent 
ise than supervised study. In explain- 
ing the exact definition of the term, Dr. Hall- 


Quest says: 


‘ 


matter, 


the vear 


pervised study means that method of instruc- 
tie vy means of which the teacher so presents the 
t-matter in hand that every pupil is given an 
adevuate opportunity to understand and master its 
various problems. Supervised study is concerned 
o much with hearing lessons as with learning 
s. The teacher who is trying to teach her pupils 
to study is not interested in memory feats. 


Ri ition periods we must have, of course, for re- 
Vie are essential and summaries are indispensable. 
thoroughly 


But with a organized supervision of 
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study the teacher will find less need of the old-time 
recitation. She will find in the study ample ground 
for class marks if she is wedded to such a method 
of class administration. * * * From one angle su- 
pervised study is simply an elaborate assignment. 
The next lesson is made so clear and sufficient time 
is taken that every pupil is given a chance to grasp 
its details. This is fair to the pupil. Nothing is 
gained by an austere, autocratic attitude on the part 
of the teacher. Knowledge is not esoteric or aristo- 
cratic. It belongs to everybody and every one ought 
to have a chance to get as much of it as possible. 
Teaching is not telling or testing, it is guiding and 
helping others to get knowledge.”’ 


Will the introduction of supervised study 
interfere with the daily schedule already in 
force? Dr. Hall-Quest asserts that it will not 
if divided recitation periods are introduced. 
Touching this point he says: 


“Principals and teachers in Virginia doubtless 
hesitate to adopt this method because they fear it 
would involve a confusing readjustment to an 
already hard-won daily schedule. By the introduc- 
tion of the divided recitation-period supervised 
study can be adopted without the slightest change in 
the daily schedule. This method of dividing the 
recitation period between reciting and studying has 
been found successful in several schools, notably the 
high school in Newark, New Jersey, and in Cairo, 
Illinois. It is simply the reduction of the amount 
of time usually devoted to hearing lessons and 
spending considerable time on a more thorough ex- 
position of the assignment and observing the pupils 
attack this assignment. In algebra, for example, a 
large part of the hour would be spent on the assign- 
ment, with several illustrations on the board by the 
teacher and one or two examples of this assignment 
worked by the class in the teacher's presence. When- 
ever the pupils show vagueness or inaccuracy the 
teacher deals with the needy ones asking direct or 
leading questions, but never giving the pupil any in- 
formation. The teacher simply halts a pupil who is 
using a wrong procedure, asks him why he is using 
this method, what is the meaning of the rule or 
principle involved in these problems, etc., etc.” 


The Journar believes so thoroughly in the 
value of and necessity for supervised study 
that it has requested Dr. Hall-Quest to con- 
duct hereafter a regular department devoted 
to its exploitation. In accepting, the Doctor 
kindly consents to discuss various problems 
that may arise in connection with the sub- 
ject and to answer any questions that may be 
asked by the teachers of the State in regard 
to it. The first installment of this depart- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
JourNaAL bespeaks for it the cordial interest of 
the teachers of the State. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Nobody in the Department of Publhe In- 
struction has had to beg for work since the 
There has been a plenty 
little thrown 
The situation. 


Christmas holidays. 
for everyone to do, and then a 
in by way of extra allowance. 

however, has been cheerfully met, and five or 
SIX typewriters tell a 
story of unusual activity. What with the text 
book business, the extra session of the Legisla- 


continually-clicking 


ture and numerous other pressing matters, all 
called upon to put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 


hands have been 
State Superintendent Stearnes, who has a 
remarkable way of doing without rest and liv- 
ing on “short rations” when occasion requires, 
has proved himself a fine exemplar for his 
subordinates. In addition to sweeping back 
the floods of office which frequently 
have threatened to inundate his desk, he has 
found time to do field 
This, however, has been accomplished 
with no little and tear, for railroad 
schedules, like time and tides, are no respecters 


work, 


even some effective 
we rk. 


wear 


of persons and ofttimes remorselessly murder 
sleep. 
IN A LIVE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

It has been said that even the great Homer 
sometimes nods, though it may be solemnly 
affirmed that our State Superintendent has 
not vet been detected in a similar weakness. 
The writer of these “news notes.” however, is 
a much frailer mortal. In_ last 
JourNAL, for example. he forgot to follow the 
trail of Mr. Stearnes into the lovely county 
of Fairfax. And worse still, it was a memo- 
rable occasion that attracted the State Super- 
intendent to this favored section and even to 
this day Mr. Stearnes likes to relate his ex- 
periences in Fairfax. THe went there Decem- 
ber 3rd to dedicate the fine new brick school 
near McLean—a structure representing an ex- 
penditure of about $12,000 or $15,000. This 
commodious auditorium. 
center for the 


month’s 


school. which has a 


will serve as a real social 


neighborhood and will prove a_ continual 
source of pride to the people. It has arisey 
as a result of the concerted efforts of Super 
intendent M. D. Hall and a zealous board of 
trustees, who continually have at heart the 
welfare of the children. 

While sojourning in Fairfax Mr. Stearnes 
was the guest of Captain Franklin Sherman. 
the enterprising chairman of the district 
board. And as Diarist Samuel Pepys would 
put it, the State Superintendent “lay” at night 
in an historic home, since the residence of Cap- 
tain Sherman once was the abode of Thomas, 
the ninth Lord Fairfax. This great figure of 
the Colonial period in his day, of course, had 
other homes, too, but the ravages of time long 
since have swept them all away. 

The 15th of December found Mr. Stearnes 
at Harrisonburg in attendance upon a session 
of the State Normal School Board. and three 
days later he appeared at Dendron, in the 
county of Surry. At Dendron he addressed 
a joint meeting of all the school leagues of 
the county. Mr. W. L. Devany presided and 
the fine crowd in attendance included the best 
and most progressive pecple of the neighbor- 
hood. Surry is hungry for more educational 
pabulum—a fact well evidenced by her tax 
levy which has reached the maximum allowed 
by law. In view of this, her people naturally 
are disposed to think that they have done 
their full share for the from the 
standpoint of taxation and that hence they 
should have plenty of money for the training 
of their young. 

In his speech before the 
Stearnes regretfully called attention to the 
fact that the State at present is unable to 
give more than one third of the total amount 
contributed for Virginia’s schools, though lhe 
hopes that the day is not far distant when the 
Commonwealth will be in position to ass!ime 
a more generous attitude. Minnesota, for ¢x- 
ample. now furnishes one-half of the scl 
funds expended within her borders, and that. 
too, despite the fact that she is not an exp 


schools 


leagues. Mr. 


— 





ual 


“el 


es 
On 
ee 
he 
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jonally rich State. Under the circumstances 
tue State Superintendent expressed the opinion 
that ambitious counties like Surry should 
bravely meet their needs not only by maxi- 
nim tax levies, but by enlisting the moral 

pport and financial help of all their citizens. 
Apropos of Mr. Stearnes’ idea that the 
Siate and counties should bear equally the 
burden of supporting our public schools, it 
will be recalled that substantially the same 
thought was expressed in Governor Stuart’s 
recent message to the Legislature. The exec- 
tive, it will be remembered, pointed out the 
fact that some of the counties which made the 
most modest showings as to taxable values had 
the largest school populations, and vice versa. 
The “poor” counties, in the opinion of the 
Governor, should certainly have liberal State 
help for the education of their children, for 
“it must be clear,” said he, “that the burdens. 
if they may be so called, of public education 
are in their very nature incapable of equaliza- 
tion, and, in fact, were never intended to be 
equalized in any sense, except that the poor 
should pay according to their poverty and the 
rich according to their abundance.” 


WHAT LYNCHBURG IS DOING 


After his agreeable visit to Surry Mr. 
Siearnes was kept pretty closely confined to his 
office until Friday, January 8th, when he ap- 
peared in Lynchburg where he was booked to 
address the Woman’s Club. The morning was 
spent with Superintendent E. C. Glass in visit- 
ing the Hill City Schools. Later in the day 
the two joined the members of the civie and 
educational committee, with Mrs. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club, for lunch in the 
club rooms, after which they went into confer- 
ene over the report of the survey. This report 
embodies the recommendations subsequently 
submitted to the club for its consideration. 
The State Superintendent proved himself of 
vreat assistance in the preparation of this 


paper. 

At 4 o’clock a large audience which included 
several school officials, teachers and council- 
men, assembled to hear the report. Mrs. 
Ivan presided and introduced the speakers. 


She first presented Superintendent Glass, who 
spoke in his usual happy, unaffected fashion. 
Mr. Glass, by the way, called attention to the 
fact that the meeting fell on his thirty-sixth 
anniversary as city superintendent of Lynch- 
burg’s schools. During this period he has 
served under every State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Virginia has ever had. 

Mr. Stearnes, who followed Mr. Glass, 
pleased his audience with an address full of 
practical advice on the local school situation, as 
developed in his inspection of the schools and 
his review of the report of the survey. He 
spoke of the leading position which Lynchburg 
schools have so long held in the State and re- 
gretted that this could not longer be claimed, 
showing why, and suggesting how the lost 
place might be regained. He quoted telling 
figures to bear out his statements and enliv- 
ened dry statistics with charming humor. The 
recommendations offered were also his recom- 
mendations which he treated in detail. The 
remarks of the State Superintendent were re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm. His hearers 
dispersed with the feeling that results of real 
value would work out to the good of the 
Lynchburg schools under the inspiration and 
guidance of two such prominent educators as 
Mr. Stearnes and Mr. Glass, and controlled by 
the high type of men who serve the city in 
School Board, Council and Board of Alder- 
men. 

The State Superintendent's recent travels 
were concluded by a visit on January 9th to 
Radford, whither he went to consider the lo- 
cation of the Emory Summer School and pro- 
posed co-operation with the summer session of 
Emory and Henry College. Mr. Stearnes for 
the next thirty days will have little opportu- 
nity to leave Richmond, as the extra session of 
the Legislature will require his almost con- 
stant presence in this city. 

For the last two or three weeks the brow of 
Secretary E. R. Chesterman has been corru- 
gated by the cares incident to various official 
duties since work has come to him in many 
hydra-headed forms and there is no promise of 
an immediate let-up. A brief period of re- 
laxation came, however, to him on January 
7th when he found a chance to visit Mary 
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Baldwin Seminary in Staunton—a_ beautiful 
school tenanted by 275 still more beautiful 
girls. A day Jater the Secretary found equal 


pleasure when he inspected Bridgewater Col- 
lege, a co-educational institution 
Which flourishes in the Valley of Virginia. 


seven miles from Harrisonburg, and is doing 


prosperous 


excellent work for the cause of education. 

Friday, January 15, was spent by Mr. Ches- 
terman in Petersburg, where he inspected the 
Southern Female College, of which Mr. Ar- 
thur Kyle Davis is the versatile head. Here 
the Secretary incidentally found a superb old 
library, many rare antiques and some beautiful 
china of other years, but best of all he liked 
the body of sweet. earnest girls that fell be- 
neath his appreciative gaze. 


INSPECTOR LINCOLN’S WORK 


In addition to his work with the Normal 
Training and Agricultural High Schools, In- 
spector A. IL. Lincoln supervises the work of 
the Laurel Industrial School, the Colored Re- 
form School in Hanover county, and the In- 
dian School on the Pamunkey Reservation. 

Several visits have been made to Laurel, the 
l4th. Every boy in this 
institution receives instruction daily under one 


latest on December 
of the five teachers employed. 

The school for the Indians is small, requir- 
The 
voungest member of this school is little Poca- 
hontas, daughter of Chief George Cook. At 
the request of the teacher, Miss Margaret A. 
Burke, the State Board has supplied $50.00 
worth of additional equipment, consisting of a 
library, maps. and primary material. This 
school was inspected on the 15th of December. 

December 17th, Mr. Lincoln spent the day 
inspecting the work at the Appomattox Agri- 
cultural High School. Superintendent Feather- 
ston and Principal Crawley are leading a 
movement to build an $8,000.00 dormitory for 
this school. 

The Normal Training High School at Lex- 
ington was visited Friday, December 18th. 
This is one of the strongest, medium-size high 
The building is modern 
and well equipped and its teaching force is 


ing the services of only one teacher. 


schools in the State. 
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strong. Superintendent Paxton reports that 
some Of his best elementary school teachers re- 
ceived their training in the Normal Training 
Department of the Lexington High School. On 
Saturday, December 19th, Mr. Lincoln accon- 
panied Mr. Paxton for the inspection of thie 
school at Glasgow. 

The Christmas holiday put an end to reg- 
ular “road-work.” The last days of the old 
vear and the first of the new were spent by 
Mr. Lincoln in his office, during which time a 
careful review of the reports for eleven agri- 
cultural and the thirty-one normal training 
high schools has been made. At present Mr. 
Lincoln is engaged in the preparation of 4 
Hand-book on Normal Training. 
this is finished a pamphlet will be prepared for 
the use of the agricultural schools. 

January 6-8 were spent in Newport News. 
Seven of the schools of the city were visited. 
including the Central School which is housed 
in a handsome new fire-proof structure. On 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Lincoln had the pleas- 
ure of attending a mothers’ meeting at the 
Thomas Jefferson School. Acting Superinten. 
dent Huffman informed the inspector that 
there are 800 League members in the city and 


As soon as 


that the number is still growing. 


rHEY USE AUTOS IN HENRICO 

The work of apportioning the Special High 
School, Graded School and Common Schoo! 
funds have made it impossible for Inspecto: 
John B. Terrell to spend much time in the 
field during the last four weeks. 

On December 7th and 8th he visited, with 
Superintendent Arthur D. Wright, the schools 
of Fairfield District, thus completing the 
spection of the Henrico county schools. Mr. 
Terrell speaks enthusiastically of the new $:°. 
000.00 building at Highland Springs, whi 
he declares is one of the best arranged as wi 
as one of the handsomest school buildings 
the State. Upon the site of the old struct 
which was burned, a heating and power pla 
and manual training shops have been erect: 
the walls of the old building being conserv: 
in the building of this plant. 

Transportation of pupils by means of a m 
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ruck was another feature of the Henrico 
wo < Which appealed to Inspector Terrell. Be- 
ng at Antioch, the truck loads on the pu- 
pi. of a one-room school formerly located at 
place and proceeds thence to the Seven 
Pires Graded School. Here it drops off all 
is below the fifth grade, takes on others 
are ready for the more advanced graded 
ay high school work and proceeds to High- 
This truck covers a route of 
iiles each day and transports thirty pu- 
io the two schools. 
\nother automobile,” says Inspector Ter- 
“enables Superintendent Wright to make 
e than double the number of visits to his 
ols that he formerly made with a horse 
buggy. This vital contact of the super- 
ndent with his teachers and schools ac- 
its in a large measure for the excellent 
the Henrico county 


Springs. 


rk being done in 
ols.” 
(i the evening of January 11th. Mr. Ter- 


delivered an address at Farmville before 
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the Civic League and the Training School 
students of the State Normal. On the follow- 
ing day, after a “look-in” upon the Burke- 
ville School, the vivacious inspector invaded 
the peaceful precincts of Superintendent Rey- 
nolds of Powhatan. Cloudbursts and bottom- 
less roads, however, impeded his march and 
forced him to retreat after he had inspected 
the graded school at Clayville. At this place 
he found a good building, two earnest and ef- 
ficient teachers and a large school of enthusi- 
astic pupils. Mr. Terrell made a brief talk to 
the teachers and pupils, after which, by unan- 
imous vote of the pupils, Clayville was de- 
clared the best school in the State. 


The following wireless message which has 
just been received from Inspector EF. E. Wor- 
rell, shows that he is on the firing line: 

“Tam making a full inspection of schools in 
Augusta and will not get back to the office be- 
fore next week. T have inspected six schools 
and am booked for five more.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


SOME REASONS FOR AND RESULTS OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


is a reason!” Visiting schools 
ere supervised study has been introduced 
observer is at first puzzled to know how 
education ean be carried on in a fashion seem- 
vy opposed to all the good old conceptions 

i Ieabod. Selections from the opinions of 
experienced high scheol principals stated at 
-ummer school of Columbia University in 

» will therefore be valuable in this connec- 

I have made a gist of these opinions. 

Tie names of the principals may be had on 


Phere 


request. 
~electing representative principals 
their judgment on Supervised Study may be 


seven 


ted as follows: 
It saves time: 2. It prevents waste of 
3. It for definiteness: 4. It 


energy: makes 


allows leisure for extra-school work, family 
athletics. music, art. reading, social and 





activities, without neglecting school 
It teaches children how to use their 
minds; 6. It gives the pupils a working day 
the same as people generally have; 7. It aids 
discipline: 8. It reduces the re-iteration plan 
of recitation to a minimum; 9. It makes the 
class-room a live work-shop; 10. It inspires 
pupils to study because they know how; 11. It 


religious 
work: 5. 


provides an atmosphere of study—everybody’s 
doing it: 12. It brings teacher and pupil into 
mutual svmpathy: 13. Because of better pre- 
pared lessons it relieves the teacher of the 
sense of failure in her teaching; 14. It re- 
duces the amount of home-study, especially in 
the first two years of high school and in the 
grades: 15. It trains the pupil in initiative 
and self-confidence by providing him with 
habits of thoroughness. 

The foregoing claims may seem in some in- 
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The fact is, how- 
ever, that all of them are agreed to by prin- 


stances rather extravagant. 


ciples and teachers who today are using the 
most effective methods of supervised study. 
Summarized in one sentence supervised study 
is the most pedagogical method, because it 
emphasizes what Socrates enjoined centuries 
Know Thyself. The various schemes of 
Moral Education are interested in this preb- 


ago 


lem of self-knowledge, and no right thinking 
teacher would for a minute minimize the im- 
portance of correct conduct. 
intelletual methods, of 
greatest thing in the world 


But knowledge 
the 


works. 


of correct how 
the brain 
surely is of equal value. Men are ignorant 
not so much of faets as they are of the in- 
The 
average teacher follows cut and dried method 
of teaching. Here and there are path-finders 
dare to blaze a trail in 

Locke vears Rousseau 
dared to do the same, Froebel and Pestalozzi 
defied 
only to teach according to a syllabus or some 
scheme the Normal School or 
Schools of Education, but she or he is invited 


tellectual government of their own lives. 


who new the class- 


room. did so ago, 


custom. Every teacher is called not 


taught in 


by the very fact of being a teacher to devise 
ways and means of getting in touch with the 
minds of the pupils, the inner well-springs of 
intellectual life, the secret hidden 
problems and difficulties of every pupil in the 


motives. 
schoc i]. 


NEW ATTITUDE NEEDED 

This seems to be a task too great for any 
one teacher. The reason is quite evident. Con- 
fessing interest in this new plan the average 
teacher doubtless is trving to find a way of 
fitting it into an already settled class-reom 
procedure, whereas supervised study demands 
a wholly new attitude and in a large number 
of cases a complete revision of the old-time 
methods. T mean this. Teachers are clinging 
to the age-old plan of hearing lessons and look 
with suspicion on any scheme that seems to 
minimize the importance of cross-examination. 
third-degree-like practice of ¢ mpelling their 
pupils to study. In other words the test of 
being educated lies in being on tap all the 
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time, in being able to answer the thousands of 
questions that anyone, teacher or not, can ask, 
Probably no one of the many educated people 
in the world today would care to be submitted 
to any rigorous examination of all the details 
of even their own profession. No individual 
is able to carry all the details of information 
accurately with him all the time. But even 
if he could this would not be education. 

Knowledge is fundamental to-be-sure, but 
most of us rely on knowing where to find 
things readily rather than on “storing the 
memory” with them. But all of us need to 
know how to use the machine by which we 
earn our living, by which we fashion a life. 
And this is what supervised study sets out to 
do, and which its friends claim it does accom- 
plish. 

But let principals and teachers give the evi- 
dence. H. E. Webb, in 7he Pivot, published 
by the Central High School, of Newark, New 
Jersey. writes of the general results of the di- 
vided period in that school. He says: “First. 
earnest, sincere students now had the chance 
they had long deserved and were given the 
first place in the teacher’s attention, regard- 
less of their innate abilities. 

Second. Idlers showed their character verv 
quickly. and no amount of smartness could 
The great majority of them, there- 
fore, set about to change it by the simple ex- 


conceal it. 


pedient of going to work. 
Third. 


willing to study but were easily led out of 


A large class of students, who were 


ways of industry by opportunities for amusing 
of school 
work during the studv-conference periods he 
cause there was nothing else to do and sur- 
prised themselves by finding that they enjoyed 
it. 


themselves outside hours. went to 


HELPFULNESS, NOT REPRESSION 


Fourth. Teachers found the character of 
the other part of the period (the recitatio 
changing. owing to their better acquaintance 
with their pupils, and the fact that the gen- 
eral policy of the school is one of helpfulness 
rather than repression. * The plan in- 
cludes the highest degree of freedom for the 
individual teacher. 
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ifth. Students were not slow to appreciate 
thit with the teacher at hand to help over 
ih lard places. it was well worth while to con- 


cep trate on one study at a time, and to econo- 
the classroom hour to the utmost.” 

\ more detailed statement of the foregoing 
is viven in several tables by the principal of 
the school, Mr. William Wiener. (The Modern 
Ilizh School, Scribners, 1914, Chapter XI, 
p. 50S ff.) A sample of these tables is here 
in-erted. The teacher who promoted the few- 
e-t pupils did not use supervised study. Those 
who used it indifferently had average per- 
centages, whereas the teachers who empha- 
sized supervised study, had the best promotion 
records. 


TABLE OF TOTALS FOR ENGLISH 


Name No. No. Per. 

of Teacher. on roll Promoted cent 
BEE eiicn-tanonacagae 174 154 88.5 
GFoldstOIM ....0eee- 185 157 84.8 
SROGRTONE «ove esasns 199 182 91.4 
MOM acviemanaeeewe 24 24 100.9 
ee err 24 17 70.8 
BO died ene ecenn 199 125 62.8 
Muhleman ......... 185 147 74.4 
eo: 168 155 92.2 


Mr. Wiener has not published, so far as the 
writer knows, tables of results previous to the 
introduction of supervised study, with which 
subsequent tables might be compared. Teach- 
ers who contemplate introducing the method 
would render the general cause of education 
much service by keeping such records in great 
detail for only in this way can investigators 
arrive at conclusions that bear scientific scrut- 
inv. An interesting record is being kept by 
Dr. J. Stanley Brown, principal of the high 
school in Joliet, Tllinois, where the double 
period is used. (See Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, December. 1914). The table compares 


the percentage of failures for the past five 
semesters from 1911 to 1914. In a letter to the 
writer, Dr. Brown says: 

“This seems to me to indicate that there is 
4 minimum of failures fluctuating between 
twelve and eighteen and that varying condi- 
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tions are responsible for this fluctuation, but 
on the whole, it seems to me this scheme is a 
defensible scheme and clearly shows that dur- 
ing these five semesters of trial that it is cap- 
able of being applied in a very general way 
with pronounced success.” Readers doubtless 
will agree to this from the following table, 


Subject. 1911 1912 1913 1914 
pe 24 22 15 12 
Arithmetic ....... .26 .20 12 13 
Geometry ........ .29 19 17 .16 
German .......... 23 .20 13 .14 
NN aii diniad nec ewid A .19 16 15 
rer .10 09 .08 .09 
Physiography .... .12 10 08 09 


On the whole there is a consistent decrease 
in failures. The slight increase noticeable in 
some subjects in 1914 is due to some of other 
conditions that tend to effect the best of 
methods, but the reader will notice that com- 
pared with 1911 the record of 1914 is far su- 
perior. 

An experiment carried on by Mr. Minnick 
in a class beginning plane geometry brought 
that clearly prove the efficiency 
of supervised study. The details of this ex- 
periment may be discussed in these columns 
in a later issue. 

Aside from these detailed results—all of 
which are significant—one of the most fortu- 
nate consequences of this new method is the 
reduction of the amount of home study. Many 
parents object to this. Many school authori- 
ties look upon it with suspicion. If parents 
in general had the time, had the ability. had 
the patience to supervise the studving of their 
children, and if they had room conditions 
favorable to concentration and hygienic heat- 
lighting and ventilation cbijections to 
home study would have less weight. But the 
average parent is not an expert either in pa- 
tience or in teaching. The father wrestles 
with sources of supply in the field or in the 
office. The mother has a thousand and 
things to do in the home, in the guild. the 
eard party, the afternoon tea. Mr. 
well known by his tests in arithmetic. con- 
cludes from thousands of records that the pub- 


results 


ne, 


one 


Courtis. 
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hic school is getting only fifteen per cent 
efficiency! Allowing for some possible exag- 
double or triple this amount and 
still the school would be producing only 45 
Consider that 21,000,000 
children and young people are in the American 
Note that over 500,000 teachers 
Ponder 


veration 
per cent efficiency. 


schools today. 
are trying to educate these millions. 
deeply the f:.t that nearly a billion dollars 
every Vear are spent on education in this coun- 


try. And only 45 per cent efficiency! The 
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condition deserves investigation by Congres 
And the suspicion is strong that much of this 
waste is due to ill or non-directed home study. 
to mediaeval class-room methods, to a mon ish 
curriculum. Supervised study shifts the em. 
phasis. It deals with the child at work. It 
tries to prevent failures by correcting initial 
mistakes and at the very start leading the 
pupil into methods of work that assure suc. 
cess. 


‘SS, 


THE WOMAN’S OCCUPATION BUREAU 


BESSIE ARNOLD STEARNES, Manager 


Since the first of October, 1914, there is a 
new force in the field for the promotion of 
education and vocational training for women 
and girls. This is the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau, which opened its doors this fall un- 
der the management of an executive committee 
and advisory board of women throughout the 
State, who are interested in aiding Virginia 
women in their efforts toward self-develop- 
ment and intelligent self-support. 

Its aim is to stand for the capable, educated 
young woman plus a reasonable amount of 
the field in 
chooses her vocation. In its list of vocations 
the Bureau excludes academic teaching, since 
there are already teachers’ agencies to serve 
those teachers who are not placed through 


technical training in which she 


their schools. Teaching in private families. 


however, and in special branches such as do- 
mestic science and physical training is in- 
cluded; and positions as stenographers, finan- 
cial and executive secretaries, social and insti- 
tutional workers, librarians, laboratory and 
clerical assistants, buyers and assistants in de- 
partment stores, newspaper and publishing 
house assistants, caterers and dietitians, house- 
keepers. matrons, governesses and companions. 
etc. 

In other words the Bureau seeks to do for 
the girls or women who do not wish to do 
academic teaching, all that the teachers’ agen- 
cies do for those who do. and more. If the 


applicant is fitted by training, exerience or 


aptitude for the type of position she wishes 
to fill, the bureau makes every effort to secure 
her an adequate position; if she is not already 
so fitted, the Bureau gladly gives her, free of 
charge, guidance and advice concerning occu 
pations open to women, and the education, vo- 
cational training, experience or aptitude neces: 
sary therefor. 
With this purpose in view the Bureai 

substantial assistance to 


able to give very 


high school girls. To those not yet graduated, 
it can give information as to possible occupa- 
tions and the best courses to take in school in 
preparation for that work; to those graduwat 
ing and making further preparation it can 
give advice as to how to choose, and whiere 
and any training: 
and to those already fitted it offers its ser- 
vices to find them positions. Information \ 


how to obtain necessary 


be given by personal interviews, by phone. or 
by letter. 

The Bureau is not a commercial organization 
but a co-operative undertaking, yielding no 
Its only 
source of income is the small fees charged 
those seeking employment. The organization 
cannot, for the present, therefore, be self-=\\p 
porting. but it is dependent on contributions 
from individuals and from co-operating «- 


profits’ to anyone connected with it. 


ganizations. 

Applicants wishing positions must regi-‘er 
with the Bureau. The minimum qualifications 
for registration are a high school education 
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- equivalent, or such other aptitude, train- 
or experience as shall make the applicant 
petent for the work she chooses. The 
tration fee is one dollar. When the can- 
ie is placed, a commission is charged as 
ws: for a position lasting one month, six 
cent of the salary received; for a position 
ng more than one month and less than 
vear, three per cent of the salary received. 
ible monthly; for a position lasting more 
one year, three per cent of the first year’s 
ry. payable monthly. 

it is hoped that employers in search of 
ent workers, as well as women desiring 
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employment, will grow more and more into 
the habit of seeking the assistance of the Bu- 
reau; for its usefulness will extend in propor- 
tion as the public applies to it for aid. 

The Bureau is housed in the Y. W. C. A. 
Building, in Richmond. The office is in charge 
of Miss Bessie A. Stearnes. She is there 
every day to consult applicants and to answer 
all correspondence. 

Those particularly interested in the educa- 
tional progress and well-being of the State 
should feel much enthusiasm for this new en- 
terprise, and give it in every possible way 
their most cordial co-operation and support. 


ARITHMETIC—SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 


WM. E. GARNETT, Charlottesville 


\ careful investigation into the subject shows 


( through the first eight grades in near- 
ill of the schools of the country, one-sixth 


of the students’ time is devoted to the study of 





fort should be spared to make the work 


erations: 


rtain standard tests fairly well. 
eve, known as the “Curtis test.” is based on 


imetic. Since such a large proportion of 
pupils’ time is devoted to this study no 


aS 


as 


able as possible. 


In many schools at the present time, how- 


'. the arithmetic teaching falls short in two 
vs. First, the best methods of instruction 
not always used; and, second, much of the 
ject matter taught is ill adapted to the 
ls of the pupils and unsuited to their com- 
nity ° 

their natural 
ilifications, students, of course, vary some- 


Because of difference in 
it in their ability to perform mathematica: 
if he has been well taught, how- 
the average pupil should measure up to 
The best of 


tnin studies Professor Curtis made of the 


ihmetical performances of 66,837 children in 


This test is 


rious parts of the country. 


ven below so that any teacher who desires 
do so may use it to see if her work is meas- 
ng up to the average standard. 


Curtis Test showing what a child in each grade should be able 
to accomplish in one minule. 





n 
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2 21 12 10 12 51 
8 26 19 | 16 16 63 
4 34 % | 28 23 75 
5 42 31 | 380 30 S4 
6 AO 38 37 37 92 
7 5S 44 41 44 100 
8 63 49 45 49 108 
9 65 50 50 50 120 
10 ET 45 43 46 112 
11 DY 47 44 48 114 
12 61 4s 44 49 112 
13 71 56 5O 56 116 
5 124 


14 4 5] 5S 59 


Ability to handle figures with speed and ac- 
curacy is an extremely valuable asset to a boy 
when he enters the business world. Many pu- 
pils soon fall into a rut concerning these mat- 
ters and never get out. Their teachers 
doing them an injustice unless they force them 
up to the limit of their ability in regard to 
the rapidity of their work, and at the same 
time require them to form the habits of accu- 
racy. 


are 
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CORRELATING SUBJECT MATTER 


As important as is this matter of habits of 
speed and accuracy, which has just been dis- 
cussed, the question of properly correlating the 
subject matter to the practical needs and 
every-day activities of the students is of even 
greater importance. 

The writer recently had the pleasure of a 
trip to the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 

Many of the white schools could learn a 
valuable lesson from them in regard to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Two things were 
specially noticeable about their methods. The 
first of these was that in nearly every case 
the lesson was illustrated with concrete ob- 
jects. T°or instance in an arithmetic lesson on 
the cost of material for a dress, the class had 
displayed before it a number of samples of 
dress goods: and in another lesson on the cost 
of fertilizer for a sweet potato crop, the class 
had before it a box of fertilizer ingredients in 
the proper proportion to make the complete 
fertilizer used. 

VISITS OF INSTRUCTORS 

The arithmetic instructors of this school pay 
daily visits to the shops and the farm, and 
with the assistance of the trade instructors 
make up problems dealing with the work 
which the students may have in hand at the 
time. 


In our Virginia schools there is very great 
need of better correlating of the arithmetic 
work with the every-day home activities of 
the student. 

Since most of public school teachers do not 
have the time to work out suitable problems 
themselves, there is a very pressing need for 
a Farm and Home Arithmetic adapted to Vir- 
zinia conditions. Such an arithmetic should 
deal with such subjects as the cost of growing 
farm crops; the value of good seed; the con- 
servation of the soil; the food requirements 
of plants and mixing of fertilizers; the calcu- 
lation of rations for different kinds of stock; 
the losses from plant and animal diseases, and 
from insects; the losses from keeping poor 
stock, from inconveniently arranged buildings; 
and from bad roads. It should also include 
problems dealing with household affairs, sani- 
tation, and health; community and public af- 
fairs; co-operative enterprises, etc., ete. 

By using the census tables and other govern- 
ment reports as an appendix, these matters 
might be brought down to individual counties. 
Or still better, the State Board of Education 
should be induced to encourage the writing of 
arithmetic supplements in pamphlet form for 
each county. 

In this way the arithmetic could be made 
much more vital than a text book which puts 
in problems dealing with affairs of the whole 
State or several States. 


THE SELECTION OF THE TEACHER 


COL. R. L. BEALE, Bowling Green, Va. 


The subject. which has been assigned to me 
for discussion, is as important as any that can 
engage the attention or enlist the interest of 
the school-trustee because it involves a con- 
sideration of the most responsible duty which 
he is called upon to discharge. 

Jecause this duty earries with it so much 
responsibility the treatment of it becomes the 
more delicate and difficult, vet we shall at- 
tempt to look at conditions as they are and 
suggest such remedies as shall occur to us. 

In doing this no purpose of offering any un- 


iriendly criticism is in mind, for most of the 
failures in selecting teachers are traceable to 
a loose and unorganized system rather than 
to the want of enthusiasm and earnestness on 
the part of school-boards. 

We cannot close our eyes, however, to the 
fact that most teachers find their way into 
the schools in a sort of hap-hazard indifferent 
sort of way rather than on the principle of the 
“survival of the fittest” and through the force 
of intrinsic merit, discerned and intentionally 
selected. In other words the finding of an ex- 








ell-ot teacher is more a matter of luck or 
hare than an intelligent selection or dis- 
crim nating choosing on the part of the school- 


02 And the remarkable fact is that de- 
-pite these conditions the schools have made 
won lerful progress under the care and diree- 
rion of teachers selected in this unscientific and 
unbusinesslike fashion. It seems to refute the 
old jaw that a stream will not rise above its 
source, and seems to lead to the conclusion 
“that there is a Providence that shapes their 
ends reugh hew them as we will.” 

I; is all but impossible to deal squarely with 
the -ubject of selecting teachers without speak- 
ng for a moment on the subject of the selec- 
school-trustees, for without a com- 
earnest and enthusiastic board of 
irustees it is useless to look for a competent. 
arnest and enthusiastic list of teachers. The 
tee must himself be interested and vitaliv 
for the welfare of the school. He 


L1O] of 


petent, 


tl 


concerned 
in a large measure, exercise that same 
degree of selfishness on behalf of the school 
it which his neighbors children are to attend 
as he would in the selection of a teacher for 
the school to which his own children are to 
vo. Ile must realize and feel the high and 
responsible obligation resting upon him and 
have the patience, and the courage to discharge 
it without fear or favor. 


must, 


MUST KNOW CONDITIONS 


Again, the trustee must know the neighbor- 
hood conditions for which the teacher is to be 
selected. Tle must know the patrons and he 
must know the scholars; he must know the 
habits and customs of the people, their whims 
and caprices; the degree of culture and com- 
munity spirit and, in fact, he must acquaint 
himself with all the conditions and circum- 
stances in the community which may affect the 
siccess of the teacher to be selected. I do not 
advocate a policy on the part of a school 
board of catering or kneeling to the patrons 
with the idea of pleasing all for more fre- 
quently than otherwise the result will be an 
offense to all. But no trustee can intelligently 
set about to select a teacher for a particular 
school unless he knows the peculiar needs of 
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that school and has some concrete idea of the 
temperament and general desires of the people 
to be served. There have been innumerable 
failures on the part of perfectly competent and 
efficient teachers traceable to a failure on the 
part of school board to give proper heed to 
this precaution. The cruel and relentless lines 
of social life in many communities has de- 
stroyed the usefulness of many teachers in 
every way efficient and competent; the joyous 
and exuberant spirit of numerous teachers has 
the upper and nether 
stones of puritanical intolerance and_ those 
of serious purpose and_ reticent disposi- 
tions have found small comfort in the gay and 


been crushed beneath 


light-hearted community—all of which and 
more emphasizes the importance of the 


trustee studying the life and spirit of the com- 
munity to be served. 

Furthermore it is my opinion that it is well 
for the board to hear and consider the counsel 
and advice of the better portion of the citizen- 
ship of the community to be served. I believe 
within certain bounds, that every community 
should largely look after and govern in all 
those matters which affect that community 
alone and fortunate indeed is that board that 
has the friendly and public spirited co-opera- 
tion and aid of the school-communities in this 
matter of the selection of a teacher. But there 
are limits beyond which no community should 
be permitted to tread. 

On the other hand a school board should 
discourage a practice on the part of patrons to 
canvass the board as individuals in the in- 
terest of any particular teacher nor should the 
board suffer itself or members thereof to be 
canvassed or solicited by a teacher in behalf of 
herself which is so frequently done and usu- 
ally to the detriment of the best interest of 
the school to be served. 
with sufficient 
the teacher is 
be all that is 
more in the appearance of the teacher select- 
ing the school than the school, through the 
trustees. selecting the teacher. Nor do I con- 
sider that politics should play any part in this 
non-political and non-partisan feature of our 
life: testimonials merely political should be 


A formal application 
testimonials and references if 
unknown to the board should 
allowed—otherwise it becomes 
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left unconsidered and 


each particular case considered and passed 


discountenanced and 
upon on its merits without the interjection of 
political influence or pressure from without; 
God speed the day when our public schools ot 
Virginia—these beacons of inward light scat- 
tered throughout the Commonwealth shall be 
utterly and forever removed from the blight- 
ful influence of pe litics until it shall be said 
in Virginia that despite the differences that di- 
vide us in polities, in religion, in social and 
business life, there is one thing from the low- 


est to the highest, upon which we stand united 


and indivisible—one thing in which we ali 
have a common interest and from which we 


draw a common. benefit the public schools. 
BOARD'S RESPONSIBILITY 
Now. it Inet he safely asserted that any 
school board. which undertakes to select a 


teacher wl 


ci the board itself occupies a level 
informed, less patriotic and less im- 
that 


shall forfeit the consciousness of duty well per- 


less well 


personal than broadly outlined above. 


formed. And however attentive to details and 
patient of 
their pay-rolls some who are incompetent, un- 
But 


clearly in mind the general principles above 


results will inevitably find upon 


satisfactory and impossible. keeping 
outlined which should guide a trustee in the 
matter of the selection of teachers we wish now 
to consider some of the difficulties which delay 
and ofttimes restrain us from attaining to that 
ideal. In other werds having briefly consid- 
erecl What she uld be at he let us now consider 
how it is to be done. 


It i- 


rule and re 


very difficult to lay down any rigid 
luee to a seience the fine art of se- 


lecting a teacher but there are some common 
troubles which the experience of all of us will 
recognize, some of which at least can be over- 
come, 

First: Every board should have a_ policy. 
clearly understood and acquiesced in by all 
members of the board, by which ultimately a 
certain minimum standard is to be established 
for the entire teaching force of the county or 
distriet by 
sure. the process. the class and grade of teach- 


which means, though slow, vet 
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ers will be elevated. In this way slowly but 
surely the non-progressive, the inefficient, those 
whom your sympathies rather than your judg. 
ment incline you to hold on to, and those wor- 
thy wards of charity which are too numerous 
on the pay rolls of all boards, will be retired 
and the way opened up for the employment of 
that higher grade and professionally prepared 
teacher which it is the aim of all to engage. 
By elevating the class or grade of teachers | 
have no reference to the grade of certificate 
Which in my estimation depreciates in value 
more and more as I become more and more ac- 
quainted with the manner and means by which 
But the elevation of the stand 
which I 


it is obtained. 
ard for contend refers to those of 
solid attainments, of strong characters and se 
ridus purpose and who have received proper 
training for their work. There is a splendid 
opportunity ready at hand to the wide-awake 
and progressive trustee—one who is not build- 
ing for to-day only, but laying broad and deep 
foundations for the future to carry forward 
this program. A majority of the teachers in 
any given county or district as a general rule 
are selected from those reared and educated in 
that county or district and it should be the 
care of the school board to impress upon them. 
through the teachers and otherwise, that the 
should pursue their studies and preparation t 
such length that when they become applicants 
for a school they will measure up to the mini 
And the 
lection of a teacher should begin long befor 


Had t 


practice been pursued along simple lines thiat 


mum standard set by the board. 


the teacher is eligible to be elected. 


will suggest themselves to any of us we would 
be spared to-day many poorly prepared and 
unsuitable persons who, though holding certi- 
ficates. can never make efficient and competent 
teachers. And for the purpose of maintaining 
this high standard and enforcing the require 
ments of the board no teacher not measuring 


up to the line thus drawn should be selecte 
DELAY DANGEROUS 
Second: As delay is the thief of time like 


wise also it is the thief of all that is best and 
worth while in available teaching material. 








\\ 


1 in time or promptness should be the 
-words of all those trustees who regard 

. » oflice as one of public trust. It should be 
-tudious endesvor early in the session to 
-ome thought to the teaching force for the 
eding session—so that by beginning of the 

e they shall have some intelligent idea 
what changes would be necessary for the 
ng term, and not later than mid-spring 
nvass should be made of the teachers al- 

y under contract whom the board desires 
cturn for the succeeding term and a list 
ie of all who express a purpose to return. 
the vacancies thus ascertained as well as 
caused by a voluntary retirement as those 
1 may be oceasioned by the will of the 
d. enquiry and search should at once be- 
A uniform applica- 
sheet should be adopted by this association 
ise by all applicants to teach in the public 
cols of this State. In addition to the usual 
(ions as to character, personality and grade 
certificate it should enquire as to the 
paration of the applicant on every subject, 
letail, which the teacher proposes to teach. 
-hould give full and detailed information 
-ave the numerous boards the necessity of 
many letters of enquiry touching those mat- 
s that might be disposed of at once. These 


for their successors. 


pplication sheets would be made easily avail- 


e in any numbers. 

Third: All teachers should be elected with 
eye to permanence for it is destructive to 
growth and progress of any school in any 


‘rection to be constantly changing teachers. 


1 





e deliberate selection of a teacher as a tem- 
rary or experimental provision is indefen- 
le. Not only should the school board have 
view a permanent selection, but the board 
uld satisfy itself also as to the teacher’s 
ins in regard to this. 

\ graduated salary increasing from year to 
ir until a maximum amount is reached sug- 


sts itself as an excellent help: in this and in 


high and graded schools where there are 


vincipals in charge wisdom would dictate ad- 


sing with such principals in the selection of 


|| assistants to secure as far as possible con- 


Indeed it is very 


niality and co-operation. 


nwise to select teachers for these classes of 
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schools without giving careful consideration 
to the matter of internal harmony, and the cor- 
dial co-operation among the several members 
of the faculty. 


CLOSE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 


Fourth: It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the care and caution that is required in se- 
lecting only those teachers who are education- 
ally and mentally thoroughly qualified to the 
work for which they are selected nor is it nec- 
essary to emphasize the importance of insist- 
ing upon presence of high character and a con- 
scientious devotion to duty because it is fair 
to assume that the teacher alluded to in my 
subject has reference to that quality of person 
but again it might not be amiss to guard 
against relying too confidently upon a mere 
certificate. A school board should be informed 
of the educational preparation of the teacher 
independent of the grade of certificate and in- 
dependent of the experience of the teacher. 
But frequently the personality of a teacher 
much more than her education and character 
will determine the wisdom unwisdom of 
her selection for the particular school in mind 
and wherever it is possible the board or some 
member thereof should seek and have a_per- 
sonal interview final action is taken. 
A personal interview and conversation fre- 
quently would compel an unfavorable action 
and thus avoid an unwise selection when no 
other method of or enquiry 
would have done so. And it is costly economy 
on the part of any school board to withhold 
sufficient funds to defray the expenses of some 
competent person to experience this social con- 
tact. Many churches will not call a pastor. 
although they know of him by reputation, al- 
though they have the testimony of others who 
know his ability and his character—yet con- 
stantly strange teachers are being elected and 
given the custody and charge of our children 
when no one in the community has ever seen 
or heard of her or him. 


or 


before 


investigation 


Lastly: It is worth while to consider in con- 
nection with the selection of a teacher some 
plan by which she may be held. Many of the 
failures in the selection of teachers are due to 
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the fact that after the teacher has been se- 


lected and has accepted she, without notice to 


the school board or with such notice as comes 
too late to prevent the mischief, accepts an 
appointment elsewhere and the board is left. 
with short notice and after the field has been 
picked over, to locate her successor. Some 
method of keeping a check upon such teachers 
should be devised by this Asseciation and thus 
prevent such conditions and thus establish a 
higher sense of business or professional honor 
It is impor- 
tant that a school board should be safeguarded 


among the teachers themselves. 


in the selection of teacher after she has ac- 
cepted and no board should attempt to em- 
ploy a teacher knowing or having reasonable 
grounds for believing that she is under a moral 
agreement with some other board within the 
State. 
to the business of selecting teachers than this 


There is nothing more demoralizing 


loose and false sense of honor, too prevalent 
in this State. which leaves a teacher free, after 
agreeing to teach in one county, to accept a 
more remunerative or more attractive position 
in some other county, and there will continue 


to be mistakes in the matter of the selection of 
teachers just so long as such condition is per- 
mitted to exist, and no single school boar js 
competent to combat this evil. 

After all the principle for which I am con- 
tending may be expressed simply and without 
the waste of further words; the school boards 
must become more studious, more observant 
and more consecrated in the performance of 
this all important and responsible function of 
their office. We cannot expect to sit still in 
our beat and wait for the best and most wor- 
thy of the available teaching material to drifi 
to us but with all of our senses alert and with 
muscles strained we must the current stem. We 
shall receive as we have given, gather as we 
have sown and be compensated as we have in- 
vested. The duty is ours, one net to be dele- 
gated to the superintendent or shifted to the 
shoulders of any cne member of the board and 
when each member of the board undertakes 
with high purpose and lofty aim thus to dis- 
charge his duty it requires no prophet to pre- 
dict the benefits that will be obtained in the 
matter of the selection of teachers. 


VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Algar Woolfolk, Richmond, President. 


J. H. Binford, Richmond, Secretary. 


Geo. W. Guy, Hampton, Treasurer. 


Vicr-PRESIDENTs: 


First District—A. B. Chandler, Jr., Freder- 
icksburg. 
Second District—J. FE. Ames, Driver. 

Third District—W. B. Coggin, Providence 
Forge. 
Fourth District 
Fifth District 


IF. M. Martin. Farmville. 
Charles Friend. South Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEES 


With over 5,000 members it is manifestly 
impossible for the State Teachers’ Association 
to do effective work except through commit- 
tees. At the annual conference the Executive 
Committee of the Association holds a number 
of meetings some of which extend into the 
Before this committee are 


“wee small hours.” 
threshed out many important questions relat- 


r 


Sixth District—D. E. 

Seventh District—J. C. 
burg. 

Eighth District—M. T. 
boro. 

Ninth District—W. R. Bowers, Rural Retreat 

Tenth District—A. C. Kimbler, Waynesboro. 


McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
Johnston, Harrison 


McManaway, Hills 


ing to the profession of teaching and the prog 
ress of education in the State. 

In addition to the Executive Committ 
there are other committees appointed by the 


president. 
THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


At each session of the General Asseml!\ 
important matters pertaining to the publ 








wo. ave discussed and legislation is enacted 
» the progress of our schools. For the 
st ~\ years the State Association, through 
i; Levislative Committee, has been given a 
yearing by the various Senate and House com- 


11 
For the year 1915-1916 the Legislative Com- 
ites consists of the following well-known 


sc HOt nen: 


Ik. HH. Russell, Fredericksburg, Chairman. 
\. . Painter, Roanoke. 

\V. Hl. Keister, Harrisonburg. 

Supt. J. B. L. DeJarnette, Driver. 


Algar Woolfolk, Richmond. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS 
J. If. Binford, Chairman. 
Algar Woolfolk. 
W. M. Adams. 
The Annual Proceedings are now in the 
sands of the printer and will be ready for dis- 


1 


iibution on or before February 1st. The sec- 
relary has in his office the names and ad- 
resses of about 4.000 members of the Associ- 
tion. It is the desire of the committee to 
vend a copy of the Annual Proceedings to 
every member of the Association. If you do 
not receive a copy by February 15th, drop the 
Secretary a pest-card. 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ READING COURSE 


State Superintendent Stearnes is strongly in 
fivor of the Association having a say in the 
matter of the books to be placed upon the 
Teachers’ Reading Course. For the past two 
years Or more a committee appointed by the 
president of the Association has made recom- 
endations to the State Board of Education. 
President Algar Woolfolk announces the fol- 

wing Reading Course Committee for 1915- 


1916 - 


S. P. Duke, Farmville Normal, Chairman. 
EK. 8. Brinkley, Norfolk. 

Mi-s Lucy Saunders, Emporia. 

\s our teachers know, all teachers desiring 

renew their certificates must read at least 
ie hook of the Reading Course each year. 
The writer of these notes follows this rule al- 
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though he is not required to do so. All 
teachers, including the professors in our Uni- 
versity should do some professional reading. 
It is to be hoped that our Association may 
adopt some policy whereby the Teachers’ 
Reading Course may become more popular. In 
many States thousands of teachers pursne the 
reading course under direct supervision of the 
teachers’ asseciation. It should be true here 
in Virginia. If you are interested in any book 
being placed upon the reading course list, cor- 
respond with the members of the committee. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
W. GUY, FOR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1914. 


GEO, 


Receipts for year (including $42.82 


EN i-tapescdcends ceneiecas $1,573 82 
INS kr icdncvnwrewewwens 1,219 47 
Amount of funds deposited on in- 

NE hats ceesediensiennncavees 1,108 32 


Amount on hand in current account 1.234 17 


MEETING OF NORTHUMBERLAND TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


The Northumberland Association has thirty- 
five members or eighty-three per cent of the 
teachers of the county. Prof. D. W. Read is 
president of the Association, while Miss Beu- 
lah Hinton is secretary. The Association met 
in Heathsville, on January 15th, at the call of 
Dr. Frank W. Lewis, division superintendent. 
It was a hurry call made because the newly- 
elected secretary of the State Association was 
traveling through the county. 

Over thirty-five teachers were present and 
President Read practically turned the meet- 
ing over to the State Secretary. This does not 
mean, however, that Professor Read kept  s?- 
lent: he expressed his views in an emphatic 
manner on several occasions. 

In the morning there was a discussion of 
the Course of Study in the elementary school. 
A large number of the teachers participated: 
and it developed that grammar, agriculture. 
civics, and hygiene, were, as a rule, poorly 
taught in our smaller schools. 

In the afternoon there was a spirited dis- 
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cussion on the various resolutions adopted by 
the State Association at its Richmond meet- 
ing. Compulsory Education; Standardiza- 
tion of High Schools, and the Teachers’ 
Boarding Place came in for the largest share 
of time. It developed that several Northum- 
berland teachers had experienced great diffi- 
eulty in securing boarding places. 

The meeting closed with an address by Sec- 
retary Binford on the history and work of 
the State Association. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Highland county reports a local association 
for the first time. Its officers are: Robert 
Sterrett, Monterey, president: Miss Leila 


DRAMATIZATION IN PHONICS 


BESSIE B. TRIBBETT, John Smith School, Richmond 


For several years I have been trying to find 
an interesting method of teaching phonics to 
beginners, and having tried one that suggested 
itself to me this session, and having found it 
extremely successful, I have been requested to 
vive my fellow teachers the benefit of it. 

I followed a suggestion in the New Educa- 
tion Reader. in regard to teaching the con- 
sonant sounds in connection with animals 
or objects, and then it was that dramatization 
of these sounds suggested itself to me. 

T began by asking who could make the 
sound an angry cat makes. and soon got a 
pupil to give the sound of f. 

Then I asked how the mad dog growled. 
and, in a short time. got the sound of r. 

After drilling on these two sounds, T called 
two pupils up in front of the class, a girl and 
a boy. and told the girl to be the cat: the boy 
to be the dog. I told them to have a fight 
thas: f, +, £, ¥, 2, 2, 3, ¥. 

It would be hard to say whether the class 
or the boy and girl enjoyed it most. Next 
we took m. the sound the cow makes. and n. 
the calf. Two more children represented these 
animals, the cow calling m, m, and the calf 
answering, n, n. 


Marshall, McDowell, secretary. We congrs; 
ulate Highland on organizing. Bath coun 
constituting the remainder of Superintendey 







sruce Richardson’s division, also reports 
flourishing asscciation with J. P. Will. of 1 t 
Springs, president, and Miss Mary Larue. 
Warm Springs, as secretary 


Treasurer Guy writes the Secretary th, 
seven counties in the State have no ass 
tions. The secretary is surprised as he look 
over the list of these counties. In every one 
these seven counties are noble teachers inter. 
ested in the profession. Will not some of they 
take up the matter of organizing with: tly 
division superintendents? 


Then we took b, the sound the baby make: 
and sh, the way mother hushes him. Ti 
child representing baby says b, b, b.. the 
representing mother says, sh, sh, sh. 

P is the sound the tired engine makes whi 
it stops to rest, p. p. p. p. When it starts 
it says ch, ch, ch, ch. Two pupils repre-ented 
these sounds. This plan was followed for al 
the consonants. 

S is the sound water makes when it boi 
over on the stove. 

Z is the sound of the bee. 

D is the sound the dove makes. 

T is the sound of the clock. 

W is the sound of the wind. 

V is the sound of the trolley car. 

L is the sound of the bell. 

G (hard) is the sound made in garglil! 
throat. 

C, k. are the kicking letters. 

H we call the chair letter, as it looks lik 
a chair. and it makes the sound we often ma 
when we are tired and sit down to rest 

This method keeps up the interest of tH” 
pupils, and fixes the sounds so firmly in ther" 
minds that the blend is easily mastere:. 





ity 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


‘iE MORE COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


Periaps some of you found the Arithmetic 
escribed in the January Journal un- 
tale for your school, because there is no 
ir ng in your neighborhood. We are print- 
month several descriptions of Arith- 
metic work, with different community interests 
- y basis, together with a few suggestive 
If you do not find anything here that 
ful or practical for you, will you let 
w what line you think you could use. 
rhaps it may be possible to find some 
il that fits it? 
SITAD FISHING 
The following is a description of work done 
ihe third grade by.a teacher whose school 
was near Chesapeake Bay: 
ln jpoduction, Now that our parents are all 
preparing for the fishing season, let us talk 
bout what things we need in order to carry 
‘business, find the cost of them, keep ac- 
aunt of the expenses and of the amount we 
get from selling the fish, and then we shall see 
well it pays. 
What do 
pay for the part of the river we stake off ? 
Who gets this money? What becomes of the 
si after they are sold to the agents buying 


Where do our shad come from ? 


? 


en on the wharf? Tomorrow T want every 
me in the class to come prepared to tell us 


ing interesting about shad __ fishing. 

S day we shall get some of the men to 
t - out in their beats to their nets so we 
tiay see them fishing. (Note.—So far the les- 
! not arithmetic at all, but home geog- 
mphy. and this part of the work may be done 
ii the geography period, making as thorough 


fi stily of the subject as there is material 
wvailible for—Ed.) Lawrence may find the 
Hunher of pounds of net his father has or- 
ered for this year, and the number of nets 
fe expects to stake. Stanley may find the 
length of poles required and the kind and 


Dimber used to stake one net. Mary may 


see how long it takes to hang a net, since she 
knows how to hang them, and can time her- 
self while she does it. Other children may 
find answers to the following questions: How 
much rent is paid for a stand in the river? 
Hlow many feet to a net? How are poles car- 
ried into the river? How many gallons of 
gasoline are required to run the boat? What 
is the price of gasoline? What is the price 
of shad each day? What difference is there 
between the price of roe and buck shad? 

Arithmetical processes that the children will 
aet practice in through this topic: Four funda- 
mental processes, long measure, U. S. money. 
bills, liquid measure, some fractions. 

Typical problems: Mr. Jackson finds it takes 
—— lbs. of netting for each net; how mucis 
will it take for 150 nets? 





If netting is ——c. per I]b., to how much 
will his net bill amount? 
If he had to use — poles to stake his 


nets, what did they cost him, if poles are 
—c. each, and he paid 10e. each for skinning 
them 7 
Ile is going to pay Irene and Bransford 10e, 
each to hang them. How much will they re- 
ceive / 
If they work 4 hours each day and take 
- minutes to hang one net, how many nets 
can they hang in a day? How many days 
will it take them to hang all their nets, at 
this rate? 
IIe pays T5e. each 
much will he pay in 
Ilis gasoline costs 
takes $6.00 worth a 
and Tlow 


time ? 


day for boat help. How 
a week? 

him ——ec. a gallon. It 
month to run to his nets 
much dces he that 


back. use in 


His catches for one week amounted to 23 
bucks and 15 roes on Monday, 18 bucks and 
20 roes on Tuesday, 30 bucks 


Wednesday, 12 bucks 


~ 


and 18 roes on 
and 25 roes on Thurs- 
day, 25 bucks and 15 roes on Friday, and 16 
bucks and 35 roes on Saturday. How many 
did he catch that week? He received an aver- 
age of 25c. for bucks and 48c. for roes. 
much did they sell for ? 


How 
(Actual receipts each 
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day might be computed, instead of the aver- 
age for the week.) 

The second week he caught 14 as many fish 
received —c. for 


as the first week. and 


bueks and ce. for roes. How much did he 
make that week / 
How much did he 


(Find this out by estimating on the basis of 


make in the season ? 
yields for several weeks at the beginning, in 
the middle. and at the end of the season, what 
his total catch was, and the price received. If 
possible to keep complete account of the vield 
so much the better. Compute total expenses. 
making allowances for any equipment on hand 
for the next year. Children in this grade are 
not vet able to figure out depreciation, interest 
on investment. or the like. Subtract computed 
cost from income to find how much he earned 


in the season. ) 
RAISING CORN BY CORN CLUB METILIODS 


(This work was done by a teacher in a two- 
room school in King and Queen county.—£ 17. ) 

Conditions, Fairly good land, more tobacco 
than corn raised. One boy belonged to the 
Corn Club. The motive in giving this work 
was to co-operate with the county demon- 
strator in showing the boys that it pays to 
raise corn on the new basis. 
conversation 
lesson on community plants and crops. I gave 
this in the agriculture class. I asked Hugh. 
the Corn Club boy, to bring to school one 
stalk from his acre, and another boy, Edgar. 
to bring one from his lot. They did this. and 
the next day our conversation lesson was very 
Then the children brought in facts 
machinery, time, working 


I introduced my work by a 


vital. 
about labor prices, 
and seed costs. as well as fertilizer. I got 
bulletins from Mr. Koiner of the State Agri- 
cultural Department. from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and from our Col- 
Jaborator. Almost every child in my room was 
interested, and wanted to find out why Hugh’s 
corn was better than Edgar’s, and many other 


We found the kinds of 


questions were asked. 


corn best adapted to our vicinity were the 
Boone County White and the Yellow Dent. 
We found the average vield in Virginia to be 


27.2 bushels per acre. In our county last year 
the average vield was 19.2 bushels pei acre. 
Hugh made 81.1 bushels on his acre, 

Some typical problems: The rows in the 
corn field are 3 ft. 8 in. apart, the hills being 
the same distance apart in the acre. How 
many hills will there be in an acre of corn? 

We gathered 100 hills of each boy’s corn, 
Hugh’s measured 214 bushels from the 100 
hills gathered, and Edgar’s measured *4 bush- 
el. If the rest of the field yields at the same 
rate for each, what is each boy’s corn crop 
per acre. 

Corn is selling at 60¢. a bushel. 
more will Hugh’s corn sell for than Edgar's? 
How much more than the average yield from 
From an acre in the 


How much 


an acre in the county? 
State / 

I‘ind the cost per acre in each case for plow- 
ing. harrowing. seed corn, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, interest or rent on land, tax on land. and 
Ilow much more did it cost 
to produce 


fertilizer cost. 
to produce Hugh’s vield than 
Kdgar’s? What did each make on his acre / 

Each boy puts his profits in the bank, at 
3 per cent interest, compounded semi-annually. 
What will it amount to by the time each is 
21 vears of age? 

Arithmetical PPocesses needed: In the fifth 
grade, decimals were needed to compute the 
vield on various sized fields, when the average 
vield per acre was given. I, therefore, intro- 
duced the subject here, teaching in this con 
nection, writing and reading decimals, and 
multiplication of a decimal by an integer. In 
my sixth and seventh grades I introduced as 
new work percentage, interest, and commission 
and taxes, all of which were necessary during 
the working out of this topic. I also reviewed 


profit and loss. 
BUILDING A MACADAMIZED ROAD 


As far as I know and could learn, there }s 
not a foot of macadamized road in Powhatan 
(This paper was written several years 


county. 
ago, and this statement is probably not cor- 
rect now.—Fd.) In the community in which 
I taught. the roads are wretched at any sea 
son. and in the winter season entirely im} as* 








able at some points. After a week’s discussion 
‘the building of good roads and the advan- 
» (he community and the individual of 
; with what information we could 
» from our Civil Government and local au- 
ritie.. (Note—Such conversation lessons af- 
| excellent material for oral compositions 


lehates. Ed.) I gave the following set 
examples to my sixth grade pupils: 
\t 3s! cents per foot, find the cost of 


yaduuizing the road from here to Powhatan 
Court House (about 12 miles.) 

ifa gang of convicts build a mile of road 

‘month, how long would it take them to 

\1 a» road from Richmond to Subletts ? 
From Richmond to Powhatan Courthouse? 

If a civil engineer charges $200 per month 

» his services, the gravel for this road costs 

per yard, and it costs $500 per month for 
niaintenance of 20 convicts and the neces- 
teams, find the cost of building a road 
nm the Midlothian Pike to Powhatan Court 
louse, working two gangs of convicts and two 
eugineers. one to begin at the Court House and 
eat the Pike and work towards each other. 
the number of square rods of 
nacadamized road-bed in Powhatan county. 
tle road being macadamized to a width of 8 
feet. after this road is completed. 

some other problems that would be good in 
tis connection are the following from Mann’s 
‘Beginnings in Agriculture”: 

Suppose William’s father lives 8 miles from 
le station on a good road, and John’s father 
wes S miles from the station on a poor road. 
li both men have to go to the station three 
times a week, and it takes John’s father, on 
tie average, 45 minutes longer each way to 
‘rivel through the poor road, how much more 
it cost him in 6 months (26 weeks), if 
tie time of each man is worth 50c. an hour? 
If John’s father can carry only 34 as heavy 

oad each trip on the poor road, how many 
‘ttra loads must he take to transport the same 
till to the station as William’s father takes 
i$ months? How much more will it cost 


Estimate 


lf. in buying his farm on the poor road, 
John’s father saved $1,000, and put it in the 


] 


‘nk at 5 per cent interest, did he make a 
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good investment? How much money at 5 per 
cent interest would return the amount that 
William's father saves each year in hauling ¢ 
William's father’s farm is worth at least that 
much more than the farm on the poor road. 

OTHER FOR 


COMMUNITY INTERESTS SUGGESTED 


USE 


Which pays best, when all expenses, includ- 
ing cost of labor, are deducted, an acre of corn, 
using corn club methods, or an acre of tobacco, 
using the best methods available? If figures 
are not available, have them collected during 
the vear. 

Trucking in Tidewater. 

The Raising of Strawberries. 

Poultry Raising, after the methods taught 
in the Poultry Clubs. 

Cost of a county telephone system. 

Cost of acetylene lights, compared with the 
cost of kerosene. 

Cost of “fixing up” the school, plastering, 
replacing broken window panes, oiling floor, 
varnishing desks, new blackboard, or re-slating 
old one, shades, a curtain for the stage, cost 
of building a stage, painting outside and in, 
ete. Use the items which your school needs, 

Cost of digging a school well. Estimate the 
amount of time that would be saved to the 
boys who usually carry the water. Find what 
it costs to educate these boys, including pay 
of teacher, interest on investment in school 
building, fuel, and other expenses. What, at 
these rates, is the time worth that is spent in 
a year in going after water. 

Cost of putting water in the farm home. 
Estimate the amount of time and labor saving. 
What does it amount to in a year? five years? 
a life time? 





Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woe. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of them to rest the weary ear. 
Of earth: so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of moral discontent and grief and pain. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcor. 
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“CONTINUATION SCHOOLS” IN VIRGINIA 


JACKSON DAVIS, State School Inspector 


“The World’s Most Important School is the 
Home and Small Farm.”"—Dr. Anapp. 

Many of us have read of continuation schools 
and vocational schools, where the boys and 
girls who have dropped out of the regular 
public their are 
given a further opportunity to prepare them- 


schools to earn livelihood, 
selves to do the work which they have chosen 
with greater skill and greater profit to them- 
selves and their community. Some of us may 
have the idea that such a system of education 
foreign countries or in 


ean only be used in 


large industrial centers of trade and manufac- 
ture, but Dr. Knapp. the great apostle of rural 
life. has shown us the for the 
best kind of training for rural citizenship 
that is at hand on every small farm, and in 


rich material 


every country home. 

One of the privileges of the rural school 
today is to link itself with the demonstration 
work and to encourage the students, both boys 
and girls, to join the various clubs, which are 
organized for this kind of work during the 
long vacation of the summer months. 

During the past summer, 1914, through the 
assistance of the General Education Board, and 
Hampton Institute. supplemented by State and 
county funds. the supervising industrial teach- 
ers in twenty-four counties were employed 
during the summer months for the purpose of 
carrving on demonstration work for the col- 
ored girls. The larger girls of the schools. 
therefore, were organized into Home Makers 
Clubs, and they undertook to meet regularly 
in each others homes. to grow a home garden. 
according to instructions, to can the fruit and 
from the garden and orchard for 
winter use, and to do anything in their power 
to make their homes more attractive and com- 
fortable. In these “Continuation 
more than a thousand girls 
learning in their homes and in their gardens 
the great art of home making. Their class 
rooms were the gardens, the yards, the kitchens 
and the homes of the club members. They 


vegetables 


schools ’ 


were enrolled. 


had many other teachers besides the cou) 
agent in charge of the work, who came arowy, 


as often as possible to attend their meetings 
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for the girls were a help to each other, and, 
then, they learned from their mothers and. in- 
cidentally, their mothers learned much. fro 
them, and a new spirit in the 
brought about by this friendly working, to- 
gether with the daily tasks about the hon 
had formerly been looked 
drudgery, but which now became invested with 
They 


. 


home was 


which upon 


a new interest and meaning. began t 
see how by learning to save and use what thie) 
had areund them to best advantage they wer 
able to make their homes more attractiv 


healthful and 


opening up to them to earn a little money a 


comfortable. They saw wa 


y 


they hegan to realize their need of better tra 
ing, and it is net surprising that many of tl 











girls are entering Hampton Institute. |’eter~ 
burg Normal School, and the other secondat 
schools in the State, where they can -ecue 
the training that they need. 

















Alt 


eVe 


Uh 


e cal 


working all summer the Clubs in near- 

county held an exhibit in the early 
iully at the county seat. Interesting 
re made by the ieachers, the girls and 
thers, and stories were told of what 
id learned and how they had _ been 
1y the work which they had done. The 
(| jars of fruit and vegetables, attract- 
splayed, told of the success of their 
ind the fact that all the homes repre- 


«| in this work would have a better living 


the long winter season than ever be- 
\s one mother expressed it, “We will 
ir garden on our pantry shelves, and 
have fresh vegetables when the snow is 


on the ground.” 


Th 
Vest, 
reo opa 
sted 
“My 
l 
wel 
e. 
the < 
ised 4 
plows 
“a 
ifter 
trans} 
the si 
plant 
they 
"" 
onions 
by p 
“W 
fruit. 


il very wet. 


following paper, written by Blanche 
nd read at the Goochland county ex- 
ill show how the girls themselves re- 


their work. 
“My Summer Work.” 


vined the Home Makers Club because [ 

the country where so many vegetables 
sed. After seeing my mother and my 
-isters canning, I was very much inter- 
‘in learning how, and my teacher said it 
be a great help to me when I grew 


garden was one-tenth of an acre, and 

roses, violets and many other pretty 
- around it to make my garden look very 
I selected it because the soil was rich. 
vlowed and raked my garden to make 
i| light and to break the clods, then I 
nough guano to make my soil rich and 
| it under. 

owed my tomato seeds in a hotbed, and 
they had grown eight inches high I 
lanted them in my garden, and made 
After that I cultivated my 
by hoeing the soil to keep it loose, so 


could grow. 


had string beans, lima beans, beets. 
and potatoes, all of which were divided 


iths. 


lien I did my canning I prepared my 
then washed my jars, put the rubbers 
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on and stood them in hot water, then I cooked 
the fruit and put it in the jars and screwed 
the tops on as tight as I could to keep the 
air out. 

“We always have had a good time when all 
the club girls met together. We read over 
different lessons, talked over our plans of 
work, and a part of the time we played. 

“I have learned that vegetables can be 
canned and used for the winter. There are 
many ways of cooking and serving them, 
which makes them very good. 

“In my home we have used a good many 
vegetables and have canned one hundred and 


seventy-five jars of fruit. 


“The club work certainly helped me in the 
way of teaching me how to make use of what 
I have, and I can help my mother and sisters 
cook a great deal, and has taught me to be neat 
in my work.” 

The accompanying statement gives a sum- 
mary of the work by counties. I wish that 
there were space to give a full report of the 
work in each county, but I can give only a 
few statements from some of them. 

Albemarle reports, “Cleaner homes and bet- 
ter gardens than ever before.’ 

Amelia reports, “Eleven homes white- 
washed, flowers planted in six yards, two out- 
houses built.” 

Buckingham: “Sanitary conditions are slow- 
ly but surely improving. The older people 
are encouraged to read the health bulletins 
sent out. We may hope to have great improve- 
ment with perseverance.” 

Caroline: “Five homes whitewashed inside 
and out, three built outhouses; there are six 


winter gardens where formerly summer gar- 
dens have been heretofore.” 

Charlotte: “Ilomes are better kept. The 
gospel of the whitewash brush has _ been 


obeyed. Screens have been fitted into many 
windows and doors and the yards have been 
kept cleaner. Many homes have been enlarged 
and windows fixed for ventilation. The food 
has been more appetizing and the girls and 


women are more tidy.” 
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Report of the Negro Girls Home Makers Clubs of Virginia, Summer 1914. 


4 

S i « 

=} | =| 

aed © 

ow as) 

+ - 
Albemarle . 50 50 
Amelia... 45 42 
srunswick 82 82 
Buckingham ° 32 24 
Oamrppell. . «1 3s 6 oe 50 10 
CATONNG. . «626 69 37 
Charles City... 14 11 
Charlotte. : — 50 38 
Ghestecheld ..*«ss< aS He, taro 49 30 
Oumberland ‘ 35 27 
Elizabeth City 50 s 
oe, en a ee 70 40 
Goochland 2, de Te ae OB 60 58 
Henrico — a , 32 4 
POI OS WIRES 64k Gwe w * 45 30 
James City ... P 20 28 
Mecklenburg . ; 27 25 
INAMSOMONG .. 6 6 tee te He 50 25 
New Kent. . ee Se ale 5 12 
Northampton ,,.... 40 26 
Nottoway ....ss ee a2 42 
1: a ae a ee ee 30 30 
Warwick... . Le 18 3 
York 64 13 
Total . .« 1,005 645 


In Henrico county gardens were cultivated 
The vegetables were 
being to 


at a very small cost. 


at several of the schools. 


canned and are now used serve 


lunches at the schools 
Miss Virginia Randolph and the teachers in 
these schools are very much pleased with this 
experiment. 

“Seven homes were 
fenced and All the Club girls 
beautified the vards with flowers, nine out- 
houses were built and whitewashed, and one 
boy made nine dollars worth of shuck mats. 


James City reports, 


whitewashed. 














« g & . F ‘i Jars put up by 
wet we oh 2 
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29 30 3 248 800 548 
36 18 18 918 2001 | 295 
15 18 25 862 1,880 | 2/949 
32 25 30 384 2,400 2,784 
15 10 10 156 250 404) 
5 2 12 756 | 3,061 | 3817 
3 8 15 673 1,560 | 2,233 
31 26 42 1,700 2,804 4,504 
35 20 233 1,789 538 | 2.397 
47 16 15 1,028 2.575 3,603 
40 15 6 400 150 DY 
6 8 29 300 | 4,965 | 5,265 
2 | a 1,200 1,321 2.521 
6 12 | .. 1,024 516 | 1,540 
12 45 43 1,360 800 2,16!) 
2 17 24 820 1,822 2,142 
6 13 35 1,484 | 9,257 | 10,721 
15 6 10 208 750 9S 
1 4 5 245 430 67t 
10 16 12 250 400 650 
6 20 20 986 593 1,579 
54 3 2 1,433 860 | 2,208 
9 9 16 61 343 404 
16 21 33 286 887 1,17 
437 372 455 | 18,582 | 39,463 | 58,04 


We are planning a model home at William: 
burg. General interest has been awakened in 
the homes for better cooking, health and more 
canning.” 

Some fortunate 


of 


enough to have a demonstration agent work- 


these counties were 
ing among the colored farmers as well as the 
Home Makers Club agent. By their excellent 
co-operation and the helpful direction of the 
State agents, Mr. John B. Pierce, and Miss 
Lizzie Jenkins, these splendid results were ac: 
complished. 


VIRGINIA’S FIGHT AGAINST ILLITERACY 


“Illiteracy in Virginia” is the title of a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet, which has 
just been printed by the Department of Pub- 
This publication, which was 
R. Chesterman, Secretary to 


lic Instruction. 
prepared by E. 


the State Board of Education, gives some 
startling figures concerning the ignorance pre- 
vailing in the Old Dominion. 


It is not with- 


out an optimistic note, however, and voice 
fixed belief that splendid results will 
the educational campaign now in p! 
throughout the Commonwealth. This 
paign, above all things, is designed to 
illiteracy and is making its influence 
every part of the State. 


The people of Virginia’s capital will be pal 
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jolarl) interested in the article entitled “An 
dort t» Abolish Illiteracy in Virginia,” which 
writen by Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the 
yy] superintendent of schools, and furnishes 
losing chapter for the pamphlet. Dr. 
Chand that wonders are 
ng Worked here by the night schools which 
yw have a total attendance of 3,528, of whom 
, yast majority are beyond school age. The 
wnimin age at which persons are admitted 
these schools is fourteen. The total num- 
rof night schools is distributed as follows: 
White, 2.167; colored, 1,361. 
secretary Chesterman writes with great ear- 
yestness about illiteracy in Virginia. While 
“sets down naught in malice,” he likewise 
wfrains from concealing actual conditions and 
furnishes statistics which reveal some disagree- 
e truths. It is his opinion that the situa- 
ton is one Which demands the concerted ac- 
n of all right-thinking people. In short, he 
lls upon citizens of every class and station 
) lend their support in the fight against il- 


literacy, 


cr’s article shows 


lhe pamphlet is adorned by seventeen pic- 
tures. Which appropriately illustrate the text 
ud portray the progressive school work now 
eng done in a number of isolated or remote 
ectlOns, 

For those who love figures the pamphlet 
ilers a hberal but not repellant display of 
tatistics, Which treat of illiteracy from a num- 
ver of viewpoints. 

In 1910, there were 71,580.270 persons ten 
rears of age and over in the United States. of 
riom 5.516.163 were unable to read or write. 
The last mentioned number represented 7.7 per 
eit of the entire population. 

The native whites had the smallest number 
“illiterates, 1,634,272, or 3 per cent. The 
born whites had 1,650,361 illiterates. 

The colored had 2,327,731. 
rol. per cent. Of the illiterate whites men- 
tioned above, Virginia furnished 83,825. Of 
Nese 5.825, 2.369 were foreign born and 325 
‘ere of foreign or mixed parentage. More 


Er 
OTe] a] 


' 12.7 per cent. 


lamentable still, 81.105 of the 83.825 were na- 
‘ve horn white, while 18,047 were children. 
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Of the nation’s 2,227,731 negro illiterates, 
Virginia furnished 148,980, 

In 1910, there were 21,917 children (white 
and colored) between the ages of ten and four- 
teen, inclusive, who could neither read nor 
write—9.4 per cent of the total 
illiterates in the State. 


932.779 


The pamphlet, as already stated, in no way 
takes a despairing view of the situation. It 
proves that much in the way of reducing illit- 
eracy has been accomplished since 1910, and 
that the Department of Public Instruction, as 
well as other school officials of the Common- 
wealth today, is thoroughly alive to the neces- 
sity for vigorous action. 

Here are some figures which show the good 
results of this activity: 

During the past two years the enrollment of 
children was greater than in any preceding fen 
vears of the State’s school system. In the past 
two years Virginia has increased her enroll- 
ment 32.806, and adding these figures to re- 
liable estimates for the present year, it is prob- 
able that the magnificent figure of 70,896 or 
17 per cent in three years, will be the result! 
The increase in average daily attendance for 
the past two years was 31,009 or an increase 
of 12 per cent. 

During the session of 1913-14 teachers’ sala- 
ries were increased $257,385.98, while the in- 
crease during the two-year period was $537,- 
358.98. 

The counties of Alleghany, Henrico, Rock- 
ingham, Shenandoah, and Wise, and_ the 
cities of Richmond, Clifton Forge, Lynchburg. 
and Petersburg, have voted fur compulsory 
education. 

During the year, which closed in June, Vir- 
ginia built 156 new school-houses. at a cost 
of $865,273.84. These buildings provided 480 
new rooms, but not enough, it is apparent, for 
the 550 additional teachers were em- 
ployed. Twenty new high schools were estab- 
lished under that name during 1913-14, mak- 
ing the total number 514. The enrollment in 
the high schools was 22,540, an 
2.990), 


—— 


who 


increase of 
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TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


\ PICTURE IN LANGUAGE WORK 


1. Subject: Ilofmann’s Christ and the Doe- 
tors, also The Christ, the detail from the for- 
mer picture. 

2. Time: The same morning after studying 
In Opening exercises this incident in the life 
of Christ. 

3. Seventh Grade. 

4. Aims of the 

a. To and the 
opening exercises in a simple, natural fashion 
that will give increased interest and strength 
to both. 


Lesson: 


relate the language work 


b. To study the pictures as illustration of 
a story,—-not as a lesson in “art apprecia- 
tion,” thereby deepening the impression of 
Luke's account of this important event in the 
boyhood of Christ, and providing abundant 
for thought, 


food which is expected to show 


itself in full. free. and orderly expression. 
b. Related Lessons. 


The children 


l just 
exercises, the Bi ile 


lesson in 


had, in opening 

Luke 2:41-52. 
They should also study later in the year, Hof- 
manns picture, “Christ the Rich Young 
Raul; ‘ with the Christ. in similar 
fashion, f Mark 


10:17-22. studied in the morning opening exer- 


and 
cle tail. he 


llowing up the passages in 


cises as before. 
6. Discussion. 
Which do 


stories, or 


illustrated 
This 


morning, we had. in opening exercises, a story 


you enjoy. most. 


stories without pictures ? 
from the Bible giving one of the very few defi- 
nite things that we know about the boyhood 
of Christ. Tlofmann. the artist, has put into 
this beautiful picture a part of this story. 
Look at it closely while T read you once more 
Luke’s account of this event. Be ready to tell 
me later whether you think Hofmann’s pic- 
tured interpretation of the story is true to 


Luke’s history. and whether it satisfies you as 
an illustration of this story that so many love. 


Where does this event take place? 
incidents lead up to it? 

What figure is the center of interest in the 
How has the artist indicated this? 
Who are the older persons in the picture’ 
How does the boy Christ come to be among 
them 7 

How old was Christ at this time? Whar 
is evident concerning the age of the doctors? 


What 


scene / 


What is the effect of this contrast? 
Who seems to be speaking? What shows 
this?) What is he speaking about? Which of 


the doctors seems to have spoken last? — Does 
Luke tell us what anybody said in this con- 
What is the only thing he mer 
How has Hofmann indicated this! 
Have you ever wished that you could knov 
just what this talk? I hav 
must have been on 


versation ¢ 


tions ¢ 


said in 
think it 
of the most interesting conversations the wo 


was 
many times: I 
has ever known. 

Let us look carefully at the doctors. W! 
What kind 


men are they, as judged by their faces’ W! 


do their positions indicate? 


dees each one probably think of this boy 
What is their strongest feeling? Do 
them look believing? 

Now let us study the figure of Christ. Do 
his attitude seem forward or disrespectful 
the doctors? What is plain in his mu 
How do you imagine he got into this « 
discussion with them? Yes, boys of twel 
can usually ask hard questions. 

What is the most attractive part of tle | 
ture? Yes. let us see what that beaut fa 
means to us. We may find much lh el 
in the larger picture, the detail. 


How 


the face ? 


atten! 
traits of his chara 


has the artist focussed 


What 


you find in Christ’s face? What on wo! 
best describes it? Does he look as if ti 
realized his mission in the world? Whe 
words said to his mother when she fou! hi! 
help us here? 

Have you ever wondered what the | ct! 


said among themselves after Christ wen aw 


THI 








we 





wih b- parents’ I have often wished to 
sink (hit they believed in the boy Christ, and 
jecgme vis followers later. What do you feel 

t this? 
Do vou think Hofmann was faithful to 
Iuke’s account? What makes this picture a 
jequtifu! illustration of the story? 

7, A--ignment: 

You will be glad to take this picture home 
th tonight, show it to the others at 
home. and tell them about our talk today. 
And it has given us so much to talk about 
‘hat many of you didn’t have an opportunity 
‘| you wished. So tomorrow you may 
ve a chance to tell one good oral para- 
graph about something in this picture, or 
omething suggested by it. You may like to 
it the doctors thought as they talked 
irist, or what they said about him af- 
ter he was gone, or perhaps you would like to 
elect just one of the doctors and tell us what 
e seems to be thinking. You may care to 
ill us what you see in the face of the boy 
Christ. or what makes this picture beautiful 
ty you. or Why you are grateful to Hofmann 
fr painting it. Best of all, you may prefer 

tell us about something that nobody has 

ued vet. TI shall be much interested to 

near What evervone has to say. 


to sat 


each ha 


tell wl 


, 
with ¢ 
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Note to Teachers.—Pictures are as interest- 
ing to children as stories, and will usually 
arouse as strong a desire to talk. Because of 
their stimulus to thought and expression, they 
are very appropriate as an occasional basis for 
language lessons. As for the real purpose of 
picture lessons, they are designed, by their 
charm, to hold the interest and attention of 
the children, to stir up their thoughts and un- 
consciously whet their desire for expression. 
They are not intended for independent and 
isolated study. From the standpoint of lan- 
guage work, they seem generally more effect- 
ive when serving as appropriate illustrations 
of the central theme in some one lesson or 
some group of related lessons. They are in- 
tended, in addition to their primary function 
here as the basis for language, to arouse and 
strengthen a love for the best pictures among 
the world’s treasures of art. Children may be, 
and should be, led to as full an appreciation 
as possible of the truth and beauty contained 
in good pictures, though the study of master- 
pieces solely for the sake of art appreciation 
is another matter entirely from that presented 
here—a great matter, too, to be governed by 
the principles of the fine arts rather than by 
the principles of good, everyday, childish lan- 


guage. 


THE HIDEBOUND TEXT-BOOK AS A HANDICAP TO TEACHING ENGLISH IN 
THE GRADES 


MARY D. PIERCE, Farmville, Va. 





' is a hidebound text-book? I am not 
ure that I know precisely what the 
son who asked me to discuss this subject 
iis by a hidebound text-book, but in this 
n I shall use the term to refer to that 
‘ype of English text-book which subordinates 
‘ought to form, which neglects the apprecia- 
ton work so necessary for enriching experi- 
‘we anil stimulating thought, and which pre- 
its drill work and grammar in an isolated 
vay, rather than in connection with their use 
nreal life situations. 
Let us look at these characteristics for a 


First. In life, language is a means of ex- 
pressing thought and is of value only in so 
far as it does express thought. We do not 
search our minds for thoughts to conform to 
prescribed language forms, but do our think- 
ing first and hunt the language which will 
best express the thought. To do otherwise 
would cramp our thinking and thereby destroy 
the forcefulness and ease of our expression. 
The same is true of children. The moment 
the form is made the aim, that moment 
thought is crippled and expressive language 
becomes impossible. The formal text-book is 


contrary to life methods, and is to be avoided 
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not only because it fails to secure the desired 
language results, but also because by its very 
method it makes the best results impossible. 

THI 


PHOUGHT ELEMENT 


hidebound 


rr 
Phe 


text-book, the lack of appreciation, material 


second characteristic of a 
and thought stimulus, is closely related to the 
The thought 
in language having been underesti- 
Per- 
haps such books assume that children’s minds 
filled with vital thoughts, wide 


first and largely a result of it. 
element 
mated, thought stimulus is not provided. 


are already 
interests, and soul appreciations. Such an as- 
In their fertile little 
brains that only grows which has been planted 


sumption is a mistake. 


either purposely or by chance, and their souls 
develop by being fed on good nourishing men- 
their bodies by 
food. Many a 


child goes through life with a dwarfed and 


tal food just as truly as do 
being fed on good physical 


starving mind because we give him stones for 
A starved mind is no more capable 
of vigorous activity and spontaneous language 


bread. 


expression than a starved body is of exuberant 
action or grace of movement. The world is 
full of beautiful 
terests. but the formal and barren text-books 
withhold them from the children. We shail 
never get good language by starving children’s 
Carefully studied forms of expression 
are useless under such circumstances, for the 


things and wholesome in- 


souls. 
poor things have nothing to express. 
BAD PRESENTATION 

Our third characteristic of a hidebound 
text-book is its presentation of drill work and 
grammar in an isolated way, a treatment of 
these essential elements apart from the situa- 
tions in which the children need them. We may 
think that. if we carefully pigeon-hole this 
material in the children’s minds, they will 
take it out and use it when they need it. But 


they will not. If we do not make the asso- 


ciation between this material and its use by 
teaching it in connection with its use in real 
child life situations, we need not expect the 
They have no way of 


children to do. it. 
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knowing to what situation a particular bit i IL 
information applies, unless we show they: 

and the only effective way in which we ey 
show them is to teach this knowledge and fopy 
these habits in connection with the children’s 
immediate need for them and immediate ys 
The text-book whose grammar yj 
presented in connectioy 


of them. 
drill not 
with immediate use is a pretty safe guarante: 


work are 
that they will never be used. 

But someone will say the teacher is yp. 
posed to provide the thought material, to work 
out situations for vitalizing the unrelated ng. 
terial—in short, to do what the text-book has 
failed to do. The majoriy of teachers in the 
State of Virginia have little source from whieh 
to get proper mental food, little time in whichi 11 
to collect and organize it, and little oppor. 
tunity for working out life situations which 
demand the immediate use of grammar and 
drill work. But even if they had the ability, 
the time, and the opportunity, they could not 
do those things with a hidebound text-book I\ 
on the list. 
to buy this book, and the children must us 
it both the worth of their 
money and to have something to do in the 


The parents have been required 
in order to get 


study periods when the teacher is having an- 


other class. Hidebound  text-books under 
present conditions in Virginia necessitate 
hidebound teaching and make hidebound 


teachers. 

Since the characteristics of the hidebound 
text-book, as described above are undesirable. 
what are some of the desirable qualities whi 
an elementary text in English should possess 
The following are suggested: 


; 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE TEXT: y 


BOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 


I. Thought Stimulation. 

1. Appreciation work 
ence. 

2. Relation of composition work to the | 

interests of the children and to other 


for enriching exper 


school subjects. 
3. Definite thought suggestions fer -pecil 
exercises to avoid the barrenness of the 
“T can’t think of anything t) ‘a 


situation. 








| Compositions. 


it f ..v 


in {, Material abundant, of good quality, in- 
form ‘eresting in itself and representing a 
ren's -ariety of life and community interests. 
Ise », \ariety of types useful in school and life; 
and as. story reproduction, dramatization. 
tion topical recitation, social conversation. 
ntea narration of experiences, explanation of 
, situation, business meetings, discus- 
sions, simple debates, etc. 
vork » \ live method which provides real mo- 
ma- tives for work. 
|. \ definite language purpose for each oral 
composition exercise. 


hic 11]. Common Errors in Speech. 


hich Abundant and varied exercises for correct- 
ind ing the mistakes which children make 
| most often. 


ok IV. Letter Writing—the most commonly used 
red form of written language. 


heir |. Material abundant, interesting, suggest- 
the ive, samples of interesting letters writ- 
an ten by children. 
der 2. Types, those most used in life; as, the 
tate home letter, the friendly letter, simple 
und letters of invitation, of acceptance, of 
thanks, of condolence, business letters. 
ind '. Form—as it is recognized by the best 
Ne, authorities, consistent throughout the 
hook, and taught in natural situations. 
!. \ live method providing real motives and 
use for letters written. 


Y. Other Written Compositions. 


Material as in Oral Composition above. 
tl: *. Variety of types most useful in school 
and life, as, reproduction, tests, minutes 
fe of business meetings. committee reports. 
het narration of experience, exposition of 
one’s views of a matter, newspaper no- 
tices and accounts of community hap- 
the penings, telegrams, etc. 
Vv" *. \ live method which provides real mo- 
tive and use for the compositions. 
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4. A definite language purpose for each 
exercise. 


VI. Mechanical phases. 


A good method of teaching and abundant 
and good exercises for teaching: 
1. Capitals. 
2. Punctuation. 
3. Abbreviations. 
4, Contractions. 
». Plurals. 
6. Possessives. 
. Homonyms. 
8. Paragraphing. 
9 Sentence structure. 
10. Choice of words. 
11. Memorizing. 
12. Copying and Dictation. 
13. Correction by teacher and child. 


VII. Grammar. 


1. Material—that part of technical gram- 
mar, which is immediately needed for 
the improvement of the oral and writ- 
ten language. 

2. Method—to be taught in connection with 
the improvement of the language, so 
that the child will form the habit of 
using his grammar to improve his lan- 


guage. 


VIII. Book as a Whole. 


1. General quality of material. 

2. General method of  presentation—that 
which teaches language as a means of 
expressing thought, which teaches chil- 
dren to think first and then find the 
form that suits the thought, rather than 
that method which presents a form and 
asks the children to think a thought to 
fit it. 

3. Relative emphasis 
phases of the work. 

4. Gradation of the book. 

5. Reference lists—alphabetical index, punc- 
tuation lists, irregular verbs, etc. 

6. General form, print, organization 
teaching purposes. 


upon the various 


for 
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IX. Adaptation. 


1. Adaptation for use by average Virginia 
teachers. 

2. Adaptation for use by average Virginia 
pupils, most of whom have longer study 
periods than 


recitation periods and 


have to study independently of tig 
teacher. 


It is believed that if a text possessing th 
above characteristics can be found and adopte), 
the teaching of English language in our ele. 
mentary schools will be much improved. 


THE RICHMOND VOCATIONAL SURVEY 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, Superintendent Richmond City Schools 


It may not be generally known to the read- 
ers of the Education 


that beginning in May, 1914, a vocational sur- 


Virginia Journal of 


vey of the city of Richmond was undertaken 
with the idea of determining what are the 
needs of the city as to industrial and voea- 
tional education. The arrangement was made 
by the School Board of the city. endorsed in 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, 
and the Business Men’s Club, with the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Edueation, whereby this survey was to be con- 
ducted. 

The National Seciety for the Promotion of 
Industrial 


Survey Committee composed of the folowing: 


Education. appointed a General 


Director Divi- 
sion of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York. 

Charles H. Winslow, Expert Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Washington. 


Chairman, Leonard P. Avres, 


J. A. C. Chandler, Supt. of Schools, Rich. 
mond, Va. 
L. W. Hatch. Statistician Bureau of Labor. 


Albany. N. 7. 

Charles H. Verrill, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. 

C. R. Richards, Director Cooper Union, New 
York. 

Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Formerly Di- 
rector of Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
and Director of Domestic Arts Department, 
Teachers College. 

Laura Drake Gill, Trinity College. Durham. 
N. C. 





P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Edy 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

M. P. Shawkey, State Supt. of Public h 
struction for West Virginia. 

R. W. 
Tenn. 

Arthur D. Dean, Chief Division of Voeg 
tional Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


Wm. M. Davidson, Supt. of Schools. Pitt. 


burgh, Pa. 
C. A. Prosser, Secretary National Society f 
the Promotion of Industrial Education. 


A Local Survey Committee was appoint 
of citizens of Richmond as follows: 


Mr. Frank W. Duke. Chairman, Mr. Jame: 


B. Doherty, Mr. John Hirschberg, Mr. W. 1 
Dabney, Mr. W. H. Owen, Mr. A. II. If! 
Mr. K. J. Hoke, Mr. J. G. Corley. Mr. L. I 


Jenkins, Mr. J. D. Crump. Mr. Jno. Stuart 


Bryan, Mr. Alvin Smith, Mr. E. C. Pelouz 


Mr. F. C. Ebel. Mr. H. F. Smith. Mr. R. B 


Greenway, Mr. J. J. Creamer, Mr. [resto 


3elvin. 


Mr. Chas. H. Winslow, Expert on Ind strial 


Edueation for the United States Bureau 
Labor Statistics, was secured as Director 


the Industrial Survey. He was assiste:! |) 
number of other research workers | 
practically the whole Manual Training or) 
of the city of Richmond. 

af 


The findings of this survey will be 
by the United States 


tistics as Bulletin No. 162, and will p: 
be a volume of 600 pages. 
The National Society for the Prom 


Selvidge, Peabody College, Nasliville. 


3ureau of Labo: st 











uit: ial Education held its general meet- 


1 lichmond from December 9th to 12th. 
and for the purposes of that con- 
published two pamphlets, “A Synop- 
(ve Findings of the Vocational Survey 
ity of Richmond,” and “A Synopsis 
uimendations for Vocational Educa- 
Richmond,” each of which may be 
‘rom the National Society for the Pro- 


of Industrial Education, 140 West 
vet, New York City. In = addition 
et). the Bureau of Labor had ready and 


t 
Stree 


ied at the convention, four very elab- 
irts as follows: 
Tobacco Industry. 
suilding Trades. 

igs of the Metal Trades. 

ngs of the Printing Trades. 

indings of the vocations and industries 

iuond may be briefly stated as follows: 
Kichmond is a rapidly growing manufac- 


nos of the 
nos of the 


enter. 
lifty per cent of the entire population 
loved in gainful occupations. 
vhty-six per cent of the population are 
OTN. 
lie number of female workers greatly 
the male. 
l\literacy, while large, is on the decrease. 
've enrollment and attendance upon the 
is increasing. 
loo large a per cent of the thirteen and 
i-vear-old children are out of school. 
ihe Child Labor Law prevents children 
orking and does not require that they 
~chool. 
‘limond is a wealthy city, but its rank 
expenditures on schools is the lowest 
forty cities of from 100,000 to 300,000 
The 
nd’s percentage of expenditures as com- 
vith the average of the cities of Rich- 


tants. following table indicates 


class, 
Per Cent of Average 
Expenditures of Cities 
WE scent ecns 21.6% 13.7% 

| Cleaning, . 

Sanitation)..... 12.7% 8.7% 
ae ee 21. % 32.5%, 
WO: sesh eaees 10.8% 10.7% 
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Pe vicwaweaes eer 10.6% 11.7% 
Gen. Government..... 9.7% 8.5% 
Charities ....... ver 4.7% 4. % 
eee 2.9% 2. % 
Lapraries ......:. ; 1% 1.5% 
Recreation ........... 3. % 3.0% 
‘Other Protection, 
(Bldg. inspection, etc.) 2. % 1.2% 

10. The wages of young people at work are 
good. 

11. In the four industries—the printing 


trades, the building trades, the metal trades 
and tobacco trades, there are 108 occupations. 

12. An analysis of these occupations indi- 
cates that few children are employed. 

13. The workers are trained in Richmond. 

14. Nine hours is the usual working day. 

15. 'Time lost from employment is relatively 
inconsiderable. 

16. Workers shift employment but little. 

17. Four years is the average period of ap 
prenticeship. 

18. Apprentices shift employment but little. 

19. Few misfits in the trades. 

20, Richmond workers come from the ele- 
mentary schools. 

21, The average worker has had less than 
seven years of schooling. 

22, School training hampers progress of 
workers. 

23. The 
courses to improve them in their trades. 

24, Schedules from both employers and em- 
ployees indicate that general education and 
trade extension work is very essential. 

25, All the occupations except those in the 


workers ask for trade extension 


tobacco industry require skilled knowledge. 

26. The junior employees of the department 
stores need instruction in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, spelling, personal hygiene, and the 
like. 

During the sessions of the convention two 
days were devoted to the discussion of the sur- 
vey and recommendations for vocational edu- 
eation in Richmond. 

It is very difficult to summarize the recom- 


mendations. A brief summary is as follows: 


1. The School Board is urged to make an 
effort to raise the per cent of appropriations 
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from the city government. in order that a 
proper financial support may be given to voca- 
tional education. 

2, Ietfort should be made to modify the Con- 
stitution so as to secure adequate compulsory 
education law. 

3. Courses for boys and men were recom- 
mended (a) Trade extension courses in the 
evening schools. (b) Prevocational school for 
the period of from 14 to 17 vears of age. (c) 
Co-operation between the shop and the school. 

The survey shows that Richmond is _ not 
ready for an all day trade school, 

Recommendations were made for courses for 
those who are already engaged in the printing. 
metal, and building trades. As an example. 
we quete in full the recommendations for those 
already engaged in occupations in the printing 
trades. 

PRINTING TRADES 
Compostrors, Linotyre AND Monorype 
Evening courses in English, with special ref- 

erence to spelling, punctuation and svllabica- 
tion: page arrangement of words: principles 
of design as related to typography: color har- 
mony. 

For the linotype and monotype operators. 
special instruction in the construction and me- 
chanism of linotype and monetype machines. 

The course in English should be opened to 
all in the printing trades, whether occupied in 
the groups mentioned or not. and for all those 
engaged in the printing trades, courses offer- 
ing instruction in the history of the printing 
trade, modern methods of printing and trade 
news should be organized. 


CyLINpeR PrRESSMEN AND Press FEEDERS 


“Evening courses in the mechanism and op- 
eration of presses: composition of inks. rollers 
and paper: elements of the reproductive pro- 
cesses; modern methods of press work.” 

For girls and women the Committee recom- 
mended : 

1. A prevocational school for girls. 

2. Courses for girls in department stores in 
the nature of Continuation School work. 


3. Evening courses for factory workers, ey, 
posed chiefly of general education and loys. 
hold arts. 

t. Courses for colored girls and Women t 
train them for personal service, such as cooks 
housemaids, Jaundresses, seamstresses — ay| 
dressmakers. 

A gitl’s all-day trade school in Richmond js 
not needed at this time. 

In order that the readers of the Virgi 
Journal of Education may have an idea of the 
general plan of prevocational work propose 
we give herewith the following course of 
study: 


ProposEp Course or StTupy 


A. Academic Work—approximately — half. 
time. 
1. English. 


ing, much of the reading to bear upon the in- 


Language work based on reaid- 
dustries. Composition, dealing with the occu. 
pational work of the school, business corres. 
pondence, business forms, spelling and_ pen: 
manship. Aim to cultivate a love for reai- 
ing. 

2, Arithmetic. 
nature, including fundamental processes. short 


To be of a very. practical 


methods used in business, business and _ trad 
arithmetic, with emphasis on immediate appli 
cation to the industrial work of the school. 

3. Geography. Chiefly industrial, and close- 
lv related to history. 

!. History. Closely related to Geography 
and dealing with the industrial and commer- 
cial development of the city, State and coun- 
try. 

5. Civie and social duties. Relation of th 
individual to the community, State and coun- 
try: relation of the worker to his work. 10 hi- 
employer, and to his fellow workmen: «utie 
and responsibilities both civie and social. wit! 
special reference to sanitation, persona! hy- 


giene, ete. 


B. Industrial Work—approximately }alf- 
time. 


1. Woodworking. 
carpentry, including such other forms of 
as may be called for by the projects wer 
Study of tools, machines, and 


cork 


rue- 


taken. 





To consist principa'!y 0! 





hea 








such as garage, poultry houses; prob- 
i framing, truss construction and repair 
with emphasis on the latter. 
\letal working. To consist of work in 
d cold bar metal and sheet-metal; prac- 
problems in repairs and = construction 
developed in the equipping of the 
will supply work for some time to 
This will inelude such work as the mak- 
' brace and angle irons, bolts, machine 
lt guards, simple tools, pipe-cutting and 
ing, metal parts of electrical and other 
actus. 
iidition to this the students should take 
and assemble the old machines, endeav- 
to find out how they work and why they 
Study carefully the principles of the 
atic machines and the method of con- 
¢ power through machines to the point 
ng the work. The intention of this work 
‘to familiarize the students with the gen- 
principles of machine construction. 
Printing and Bookbinding. To consist of 
impler forms—mainly the printing of 
. cards, announcements, ete., required for 
chool: this work to be supplemented by 
‘| work in English, proof-reading, de- 


1, and color harmony. 


Klectrical Construction. To consist of 
entary work in battery construction, mag- 
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netism, induction, small motor and dynamo 
construction, wiring, electrical measurements, 
and testing. Experiments with batteries, in- 
duction coils, and the wiring of bell, telegraph. 
telephone, and other circuits will be worked 
cut on specially constructed frames. 

5. Drawing. To be elementary in character, 
but practical and related directly to the pro- 
jects undertaken by the pupils in the various 
shop courses. 

The above is only the briefest summary pos- 
sible on the findings of the survey and its ree- 
ommendations. 

What does it mean to Richmond ? 

As a result of this survey: 

1. The School Board has organized in the 
city forty-nine classes, vocational or semi- 
vocational in character. 

2. There is a growing demand on the part 
of journeymen and apprentices for trade ex- 
tension courses. 

3. A night school for factory girls with an 
enrollment of over one hundred students has 
been opened. 

4. There is a general awakening of all 
classes of people on the whole question of vo- 
cational education and more and more the 
thought is growing that education must train 
for efficient service. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 


Score Cards Returned to Our Office. 


hel, Halifax, L. O. Pollak; Carterton? Russell, 
Harding and Jennings; Kenilworth, Lunen- 
Misses Annie L. Myers and Etta Wilson; Conic- 
Shenandoah, Ira T. Zirkle; Leaksville, Page, 
h W. Huffman; Fairview, Graded, Page, Mrs. 
Wharton, Jr. 
desire to call attention again to Score Cards. 
1 teach a small school, will you not drop us a 
requesting one of these cards? It will show 
vhat constitutes a good school building, and 
vill enjoy bringing your school up to the 90% 
necessary for securing mention in these col- 


Did You Ever Have This Experience? 


December 16th I was invited to visit a school 
Woodberry Forest. The public school located 


near this famous preparatory school is a two-room 
affair in very bad repair. The principal of the 
school, Miss Goodall, desired me to visit the com- 
munity for the purpose of trying to arouse some in- 
terest in a better school. Both Miss Goodall and 
her capable assistant, did everything in their power 
to interest the people in coming out; but only one 
patron came. The indifference of the patrons makes 
many a teacher lose heart. Yet we hope these en- 
thusiastic teachers will not give up in despair. The 
next effort may bring success. 

From this school we went down into Pittsylvania 
where Miss Katheryne Fitzgerald, her assistants, and 
loyal pupils are working hard for a new high school 
building. The teachers are making a house-to-house 
canvas for subscriptions; and, on the occasion of my 
visit, gave an oyster dinner to the patrons who came. 
Only about twenty-five patrons attended the meeting 
but a league was organized and success will crown 
the efforts of these workers. Fellow teachers, will 
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vou not work for your pupils and your community 
after this fashion? 


in Attractive Nottoway School 


Just a three-room school, that’s all: but it is a 
beauty. Every room has two or three large framed 
pictures, the desks are in first class order, the black- 
boards are good, and roller maps are in evidence. 
The most attractive feature of the school is the audi- 
torium recently fixed up by the league. This room, 
made by throwing two class rooms together, will 
seat all the people of the community. ‘The stage is 
well built, painted, and its floor covered with a 
handsome drugget On one side of the stage is the 
piano, on the other a library; and, in between, a 
table and chairs in mission. The school is at Spain- 
ville and is explained by two factors—good teachers 
and an active league If vou have no league in your 
school, why not organize 


Why Not Try This? 


One of our annual pilgrimages is to the Lloyds 
high school in upper Essex county. On a recent trip 
to this school with Superintendent Rennolds I was 
pleased to see that one of the teachers, a graduate 
of the Household Arts Department of a State normal, 
had organized a class in cooking and sewing. A 
small but neat room had been provided, the neces- 
sarv utensils and chinaware purchased, and the high 
school girls devoted 5!5 hours per week to the work. 
I never saw a more enthusiastic crowd, and the pa- 
trons present in large numbers heartily approved of 
the new worl The teacher is, first of all, an excel- 
lent class recom instructor. In the second place she 
has made a thorough study of the new subject. Pos- 
sessing the confidence of her pupils, she can lead 
them wherever she pleases. In introducing this prac- 
tical subject, she has truly led them in the right 
paths. 


Rockbridge, Essex, and Northumberland 


Mr. Earle K. Paxton, the new superintendent of 
Rockbridge, is much interested in league work. The 
first three school days in January were spent in his 
county, and so successful was our visit that we pro- 
pose to go back this spring. We visited Natural 
Bridge, Glasgow, Collierstown, Fairfield, and Ra- 
phine, and found everywhere much interest on the 
part of teachers, trustees, children and patrons. The 
strangest sight we saw in Rockbridge, except Natu- 
ral Bridge, was a man who paid $600 a year in taxes 
but who claimed that he could not spare his boy for 
school until near Christmas. 

I could not exist without making a trip to Essex 
each year. It is something to which I look forward 

-these three or four days with my friend, Superin- 
tendent Rennolds. On this particular trip we visited 
Elmwood, a famous Rappahannock home of the olden 
days. I hope to describe this place in next month's 
issue. We also visited Dunnsville, Howertons, Centre 
Cross and Tappahannock, and renewed our acquaint- 
ance with teachers and citizens. There are many 
active leagues in all this section. 

Down in Northumberland I had the pleasure of 
becoming well acquainted with Dr. Frank W. Lewis, 
the youngest middle aged man in Virginia. Just 
think of it, nearly thirty vears ago Dr. Lewis made 
a speech in Richmond in favor of Compulsory Edu- 
cation. Yet there is not a bald spot on his head, and 
his hair is as black as the raven’s wing. Dr. Lewis 


is a gentleman and a scholar. In his division was 
built the first high school from Fredericksburg east 
excepting perhaps Joynes’ kingdom of Accomack 
On my trip in this county we visited Heathisyjj}; 
Callao, and Morattico. At Callao, the new schoo) 
building was erected only three years ago; but there 
are fifty-nine students in the high school department 


Heaith Meeting In February 


In conjunction with the State Health Department 
our association urges every league in the State 
hold a health meeting in February. Will you not 
plan a successful meeting for the league in your 
school? Special attention is called to the prizes 
offered by the Anti-Tuberculosis Association for 
papers on “The Cause and Prevention of Consum; 
tion.” 

Our Reading Courses 


Please don't forget that our association offers 4 
handsome certificate to every public school pupil in 
the State who reads three library books, if in th 
primary grades; or four books, if in the higher 
grades. Encourage your children to use the schov! 
library; send us a list of all who promise to do the 
reading. 

Also bear in mind that our regular Citizens Read- 
ing Course for teachers and league members js now 
under way, the first bulletin having been sent out 
early in January by the Harrisonburg Normal. 


Contributing Leagues 


A large number of leagues have sent to the ass 
ciation since January 1st a contribution of one dol: 
lar for the support and spread of the work. We wish 
to thank teachers and league members for this helt 
All contributing leagues receive from us a handsome 
certificate of membership. If you feel that your 
league is able to make this contribution to our work, 
will you not bring the matter up for action at the 
next meeting? 

Mw MS of 


LEAGUE NOTES 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell. 


(I beg to submit the following items from reports 
recently received, and in addition request that the 
Journal will publish the report of Mrs. J. B. McCoy, 
of the Jamestown League, in full. The league shows 
how much may be compassed by tact, energy and a 
buoyant spirit.) 

The Educational League of Schoolfield held its an- 
nual election of officers on November 13th, resulting 
in the election of Mr. W. F. Cox, president; Mrs. ¢ 
D. Gaver, vice-president: Miss Helen Hays, second 
vice-president; Mr. E. W. Aaron, secretary; an! Mr 
J. P. Boyles, treasurer. These officers are assisted 
by an entire new line of committee chairmen, so that 
the league is ready for an active and aggressive 
vear’s work. 


Mw © 
The School and Civic League of Louisa C. H.. thi 
first league ever organized in Virginia, was reorgan 
ized on October last, with the election of Mr. H 
Barlow, president; Miss Ellen Kent, vice-president: 
and Mrs. W. J. Crank, secretary. This league Ids 


monthly meetings and has observed a Patrons’ !)a) 
and a Health Day. It has also spent $125 in im 
provements to the building. 








‘eague at Drakes Branch has raised since Sep- 
r $136.03 for local improvement. The league has 
committees taking up the interests of the 
and the community at large. Mr. G. C. Out- 
»rincipal of the school, is an enthusiastic and 
‘| member, making, and helping largely to 
out, valuable suggestions. 
ss Ss OM 
etter from Mr. L. C. Ball, secretary of the Clar- 
League of Alexandria county, gives most In- 
ing items. The league has put many improve- 
into the school, including a rest-room and fur- 
therefor for the teachers. Dishes have been 
ased and used for serving luncheons to the 
at small cost. The league also sold lunches 
county fair and cleared $92.65 for the treas- 
The meetings are held now in the evening in- 
| of the afternoon, in order to afford an opportu- 
to all patrons. The November and December 
ines held two lectures, “Domestic Science” and 
=< ool Life in the Phillipines,” both with stereop- 
illustrations. 
Mw ff 
he Unison League of Loudoun county has wit- 
nessed a revival of community interest by emphasis 
social feature in league meetings, entertain- 
This league has raised from contribu- 
dues and entertainments $691.26. Part of the 
unt has been used for demonstration desks and 
‘wo sets of laboratory apparatus, a microscope for 
ny, and the addition of a cloak room. 
es © 
rhe Cold Harbor School and Civic League has 
honeht 180 chairs and sufficient lamps for the audi- 
rium: repaired the stage curtain and paid a jani- 
tors salary. Thirty trees have also been set out by 
this enterprising and noteworthy league. The walls 
of the auditorium will be painted this session. 
s&s © 
\ letter from Mr. Earl Rawlings, principal of 
Gwynn's Island High School, Mathews county, says: 
‘ir membership has increased from a corporal’s 
evard to a battalion 200 strong. Oncein-a-while 
meetings into twice-a-month-or-oftener-if-necessary. 
Tor each meeting we have a regular program of 
so-ial and educational inspiration, with outbursts of 
elomence which cause the shades of Henry, Webster 
and Demosthenes to feel shaky.” 
rhis league has since organization in 1910 bought 
four-room building for $800, an organ for $60, two 
res of land for $160 and paid a janitor $180. 
ss MS 
rhe Danieltown League of Brunswick county was 
reorganized recently with forty members. Last year 
this league raised and spent in improvements $169, 
since reorganization has put in its treasury $60. 
we © 
\Irs. D. C. Smith, of the Paige League, Caroline 
county, writes that her league has seventeen mem- 
s. Who have contributed in work and money 
204.75, -atrons met and cleared off the grounds 
and later will paint the building. 
@ © Of 
The Spotsylvania Civie League has a membership 
f forty-five and bids fair to be a great aid to the 
R. fk. Lee High School. On November 24th the new 
ling was dedicated and an oyster supper was 
ziven, with a result of $52.62 in the treasury. 
ss © OM 
he Glade Creek League at Blue Ridge Springs 
fenced in the school grounds with wire furnished 
the county, cleared up the grounds and repaired 


of the 


ts etc. 


s 


( 
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the building. The work was done by members of the 
league. Mr. C. C. Hall is president; Messrs. J. W. 
Clement and W. R. Zimmerman, vice-presidents; Mr. 
C. H. Spicard, treasurer. 

. or, | 

The officers of the Rustburg Civic League are Mr. 
R. A. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Norborne Patrick and 
Mr. C. W. Woodson. The league has sixty members 
and proposes to build an additional room to meet 
reauirements. The league has laid a cement walk 
to the gate and set out several trees. 

ot a 7 x J 

Mrs. J. F. Greear is president of a civic league of 
twenty-five members at Trout Dale, a lumber town of 
Grayson county. This league is not directly con- 
nected with the school, but has already done good 
things for it, as most of the members are patrons. 
The league has just put electric lights in the school 
building. 

s&s © & 

The School and Civic League of Homeville, sus- 
sex county, according to the report of Mrs. George 
H. Blood, president, is the bond that keeps the com- 
munity interests together. The league held a Good 
Roads Day in the character of a picnic with an at- 
tendance of 1,500 people. The league also offered 
their auditorium to the Sussex County Farmers’ As- 
sociation and the meetings were regularly held there 
during the summer. The league paid all the ex- 
penses of the commencement and the traveling ex- 
penses of two speakers on that occasion. To write 
a history of the good accomplished by this league in 
its community, as well as in contiguous territory, 
would be to write a history of Homeville itself, Mrs. 
Blood adds: “We pay regularly without the board’s 
assistance a janitor for the building. 


es SS 


Mrs. R. A. Rosser, president of the Green Street 
Scheol and Home Improvement League, Portsmouth, 
Va., writes that the league is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The meetings are well attended, the members 
loyal and there is good team work. Very many of 
the teachers of different grades will have the pupils 
entertain the league and serve refreshments at the 
conclusion of the meeting. The “rest-room” is at- 
tractively furnished and well heated. There is a well- 
filled china closet and an up-to-date emergency cabi- 
net in case of sickness. The Encyclopaedia Brittan- 
nica given by the league is the new edition bound in 
flexible sheepskin. Miss Flora Jones and Miss Ade- 
laide Johnson are acting secretaries. 

SS © 

The Ocean View League at its annual meeting 
elected the following officers: Mrs. J. D. Miller, 
president; Mrs. Emma Fisher, vice-president: Miss 
Lucy Burruss, secretary, and Mr. E. S. Buck, treas- 
urer. 

we 8 


The civic league of Beulahville observed a Good 
Roads meeting and a Better Health meeting during 
the year. The new building, a beautiful one, by the 
way, is completed. The league had it painted and 
paid off some other debts. An entertainment was 
hed in the fall by which the league cleared $104.88 
Mrs. Dashiell visited the league in November with 
Superintendent Eubank on Patrons’ Day, and a full 
attendance showed that there was interest and 


‘ : en- 
thusiasm of a high order in the league. 


There are 


fifty scholars at the school brought from a distance 
of five to seven miles by three school wagons. 
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Report OF THE JAMESTOWN ScHOOL AND Civic LEAGUE 
league, | want 
work is done. 

Jamestown School, 
miles back at James 


cement building, 


Before I tell you of our work in the 
to give you an idea of here the 
Although the school is called the 
Island, but five 


+} 


it is not on the 


City county It is a two-story 

having four rooms and two halls. It is properly 
ventilated and heated by jacket stoves: shades are at 
the windows. They have covered water coolers and 
use individual cups entirely The school is sur- 
rounded by two acres of ground, All this the teach- 


ers have done it wanted the patrons’ interest and 


called a meeting at the school house on November 


21, 1913, the results being the organization of the 
Jamestown School and Civic League with forty-six 


members, with F'. H. Baldwin, president; C. F. Ayers, 


vice-president, and Mrs. J. B. McCoy, secretary and 
treasurer 

Regular meetings were to be held third Friday of 
each month and dues to be five cents per month. 
The league has increased to sixty members. Meet- 
ings were held every month but August, observing 
and carrying out the programmes sent by the State 
League. Entertainments of various kinds were held 
at the meetings and refreshments were sold, realiz- 
ing for the vear $213.22. 

First thing they did with the help of the board 
was to kalsomine the walls light green of the three 


rooms in use and the two halls. The scholars framed 
pictures of famous men they had bought the year 
before. Lamps were given the school. <A $60 vic- 
trola, especially made for the school work, was 


bought and paid for by June. A number of records 
have been bought, others donated, until we have 
fifty-four records As there was a vacant room in 
the school house we decided to fix it up as a rest- 
room and library for the school and community; 
simple furniture, consisting of eight chairs, screen 


were bought, 
school: 


and large table and with an old desk, 
bookcase, and table at the also a couch and 
medicine chest were painted a dark green; and crex 
rug was scrubbed and painted green; a few pictures 
were hung and curtains of pretty material at ten 
cents per yard were put at the five windows, mak- 
ing an attractive rooin at the cost to the league of 
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$17.90. A gasoline stove was given to the league, the 

girls painted it black and they have a cooking and 

lesson once a week in the room. 

giving the boys manual training 

tools have been bought by th 
Plots have been worked in the 

agricultural class. We 


sewing 

The principal is 
and worth of 
board for this work. 
yard in connection with the 


$15 


have secured a fifty volume traveling library fro he 
State for the use of the community, and with the 166 
volume school library a great deal of pleasure has 


been given. We have gotten a teacher to giv 
new dances at a reasonable price, using the rest-1 
and school victrola once a Week in trying to make 
the school house the center of the community. 

Audubon societ f 


The scholars have formed an 
twenty-four members. 

The yard was full of stumps and broom grass 
The women furnished dinner and the men worked 
on the yard, dynamiting the stumps, plowed 


dragged the grounds, laid out drives and walks. Th 


barn had been placed at the front of the yard 

near the school house; several men moved it to the 
back line. We had the board put down a good well 
and build us a large wood shed. One man Juilt 


screens and a house over the pump. Roses and | 
have been planted, lime and fertilizer have been 
on the land in preparing it for grass. A large flag 
pole has been given to the school and creosote 
donated from Toledo to preserve it. A flag has been 
promised by the Junior Order of American Mec! 
ics. After having several doctors speak of the benefit 
of medical inspection for schools the board promi 
to give it to us. We are proud of the fact that 
are the first rural school in the county, if not the 
first on the peninsula, to have medical inspection. Thy 
pupils under the supervision of the teacher are ki: 
ing a health index record and are having to report 
every morning, colds. sore throats, brushing of teeth, 
wet shoes, etc., in trying for the $10 prize offered hy 
the Peninsula School Fair for the best record. To 
show what good habits this is forming for the chil- 
dren, in the beginning of the term in one room theré 
were ten who had failed to brush their teeth. In 
three days of last week there were none. 

The interest taken in the league and schoo! is 
gratifying, and we hope for better results the second 
year of the league. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


DECEMBER REPORTS 


I am enclosing you the forms for use in Accomac 
for our system of medical inspection for rural 
schools, using the district as the unit of operation. 
We expect to put this work in in a business-like way 
and be able through the system itself to show results 
obtained. Any county can put this work in regularly 
at little expense. My entire printing bill for seven 
districts of the county giving material enough to 
supply us for at least two or three vears cost $22.00. 
After looking over the forms, I shall be glad to have 
your opinion. G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 

Se © (Mf 

The Alexandria city schools closed for the Christ- 
mas holidays December 23rd; they will resume work 
January 4, 1915. The Alexandria high school gave 
a Christmas entertainment December 22nd, which 


was greatly enjoyed by a large audience. The att 
ance in the high school during the past month his 
been particularly good. I mention this because 
attendance in this department just before Christ} 
is usually very irregular. I am glad to be abl 
report that the city council has authorized its fina 
committee to make the necessary arrangements 
borrow $40,000.00 to build the long talked of | 
school building. We hope the work will be « 
menced eaarly in March. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Su} 
S&S & S&S 
My visiting record in Augusta county this m« 
has been very low on account of the roads being 
such condition that one cannot travel in a machi 
I note a mistake made in reporting my number 
visits for the month of October. I should have 
ported 45 instead of 10. Inquiries made of trust: 





Willis, Thursday, December 31, 
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s and others interested in the schools are en- 
‘ing as to their progress. 

F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
s&s © 

enrollment in Bath county is rapidly increas- 
d has about reached that of last year. We 
ave three schools that we cannot get teachers 
enrollment is also rapidly increasing in High- 

Several schools are not yet open on 
my refusal to allow “emergencies’’ to 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
Se FF SB 

iential considerations, induced by a slight in- 

sition with inclement weather, prevented my 

ne the schools of Botetourt county this month. 
CARY BRECKENRIDGE, Supt. 
ss Ss 

n. Sands Gayle, senator from this district, who 
resident of the civic leagues of Buckingham 
‘vy, rode with me one week during the month of 
mber inspecting the schools. The senator takes 

interest in the education of the children. I 
| be glad to see all of the patrons of the schools 

county aroused to their full duty. 
JOHN A. TWYMAN, Supt. 
S&S © & 

. weather was very bad in December. Visiting 
ols in Fauquier county was almost impossible. 
attendance was very poor on account of the 
ther, FE. A. SMITH, Supt. 

s&s Ss & 

Floyd county, the Burks Fork school board met 
1914, and decided 
rect a new school building at that place. The 
building is to have four large class rooms and 
uditorium. This building is to take the place 

old two-room structure. The patrons are con- 
ting between $1,500.00 and $2,000.00. 

I. L. EPPERLY, Supt. 
7 & a 

account of the severe weather, the average at- 
ance of pupils in Giles county for this month 
heen reduced in some of the schools. Two splen- 
one-room buildings have been completed in the 
risburg district, and are now occupied in place 
( shackled ones. Miss Pearl Topper, teacher of 

rimary grade in the Narrows high school, re- 

| S2 pupils on roll for November with an aver- 
attendance of 80.80: for December 8&2 on roll, 
rage attendance 73, despite the cold weather. Co- 
ition of parents with teachers produces increased 
rest in the school, increased interest produces 
attendance, good attendance produces strong 
ncement and strong advancement produces. edu- 
men and women. Educated men and women 
not mean entirely book-learned ones but those 
ied in domestie science, agriculture, economics 
spiritual attainments. Brother Stearnes well 
in the January Virginia Journal: “Gi 


ounty. 


nt of 


rive us re- 
eful teachers, division superintendents, and dis- 
trustees’; allow me to add, and then give us 
S sufficient to enable them to work and we will 
“success” where we now often write “failure.” 
you notice that the January Virginia Journal of 
ation is a powerful good number? 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
. s&s © 

r enrollment in Gloucester county is increasing, 
pe with a steady and permanent growth. We 


| greatly increase if we had sufficient room and 
‘inancial help needed. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
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The school work in Grayson county is good. Patron 
Day services very satisfactory. Considerable work 
has been done on grounds and liberal contributions 
of money made at many places; one two-room school 
raised more than a hundred dollars. Tardiness has 
been greatly reduced but not entirely eliminated. 
The teachers are working hard to correct this and 
other troubles. G. F. CARR, Supt. 

st SF SS 

At a recent meeting of the board of supervisors 
of Hanover county, the members of the board mant- 
fested a deep interest in the schools of the several 
districts by appropriating from the road funds an 
amount exceeding $1,200.00; of this amount, $1,000.00 
goes to Henry district, $500.00 of which will be ex- 
pended toward the erection of a modern school build- 
ing at Hanover Courthouse. 

JOHN H. WICKHAM, Supt. 
s&s S&S 

We are now having all the white children in the 
country schools of Mecklenburg examined by physi- 
cians. We are following the scheme used in the city 
of Richmond. We hope this is but a beginning in 
Mecklenburg and that medical inspection for all the 
schools, white and colored, will be an assured fact in 
another year. An earnest effort is being made to 
make the Boys’ Corn Clubs a greater event than ever. 
We hope to enroll more this summer than we did 
last summer. F. C. BEDINGER, Supt. 

es © 

[ do not report any school improvement leagues 
organized in Nelson county this month, but a good 
many have been organized during the past few 
months. I could not make many visitations to 
schools the present month on account of the illness 
of my wife. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 

we & 

Mr. A. L. Lincoln, State inspector, paid our New- 
and in- 


port News schools a very pleasant visit, 
spected our normal training school. I hope he will 
come again. We are always glad to have our de- 


partment friends visit us. “The latch string hangs 
on the outside’’—brethren. 

E. 

es 

The Norfolk city schools closed for Christmas holi- 
days December 28rd at one P. M. and opened January 
4, 1915. R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 

s&s © & 

In some cases, I find it impossible to remedy the 
excessive enrollment in Northampton county. We 
have erected two new buildings and are making ad- 
ditions to others. Our total enrollment for the 
county is 19 per cent. greater this month than for 
the corresponding month of last session. 

E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
& © 

Division Superintendent John H. Booton has been 
busy during the past week mailing out printed copies 
of the examinations for the pupils of all the high 
schools of Page and Rappahannock. This step is 
taken with a view to bringing about ‘uniformity in 
the high school standard, something that is not pos- 
sible where the examinations are prepared by each 
school. The new plan means a great deal of extra 
work for the superintendent but is the ideal plan 
and is well worth the trouble. 

s&s «© 

In Pittsylvania county, scarcely an average of 14 
days taught was made in December, while weather 
and roads together greatly limited school visiting. 


W. HUFFMAN, Supt. 
4 
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Schools in the division, however, did well for days 
taught in the month under adverse conditions. 
F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
@S oS OM 
In the city of Petersburg, the work of medical in- 
spection is being organized this month. Plans call 
for completion of inspection by February 1, 1915. 
R. B. WILCOX, JR., Supt. 
MS MS 
The city council of Portsmouth appropriated $65,- 
000.00 for current expenses for 1915, $3,000.00 more 
than last year. We get from the State this year 
$19,556.31, but last year we got $20,371.47, or $815.16 
less than last year. H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
MS MS OS 
schools in Powhatan 
MS © 
seem very few in number but the weather and the 
roads have been so very bad that it has been almost 
impossible to get out on the field. 
J. W. REYNOLDS, Supt. 
@ SM MS 
The Rockingham county schools closed the first 
half of the session on December 28rd. The enroll- 
ment at this date was near 8,000 white children and 
500 colored. Several new school buildings have been 
completed during this first half session, and many 
have been repaired. All outhouses to graded schools 
have been built or remodeled until they now conform 
with the State plans. We promised that this work 
would be finished by the first of October, and on this 
date nearly all of the outhouses were built, but at 
the present time I am able to report that all out- 
houses conform with the State requirements and that 
the department's suggestions have been followed 
along all lines as far as I know. I feel safe in stat- 
ing that the enrollment promised the department 
will be made during the first month in the next half 
term. G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 
we 6S OS 
My visitation of the schools in Southampton 
county was greatly hindered this month by sickness 
and death in home. Our December white enrollment 
for 1914 exceeded that of November by 71, with no 
new schools open, and our average attendance by 43. 
The week before Christmas, of course reduces aver- 
age attendance for December. By an interesting com- 
parison with our December records of white enroll- 
ment for 1913, we discovered what we could scarcely 
believe until we had put the figures down and proved 
them—an increase of nearly 16 per cent. Even after 
making due allowance to the admission of pupils 
six years of age, in certain schools—not more than 
4 per cent.—we have sufficient cause for delight. 
Comparisons in colored enrollment can be more fair- 
ly given in our next report. 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
7 s 
After this year, the present high school building 
in Marion, Smyth county, will be occupied exclusive- 
ly by primary and grammar grades. The contract 
for the new $17,000.00 high school will be awarded 
in February. The last school league organized in 
Smyth county was launched at Chilhowie in Decem- 
ber. Mrs. James D. Tate is president and the mem- 
bership is 23. B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 
SS SM OS 
The two-room building at Fenchville, Chancellor 
district, Spotsylvania county, is according to S. B. 
plans. I visited the house during its construction 
but haven't gotten the exact dimensions, etc. The 


The visits to county May 


clerk has promised to let me have them in a few 
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The colored teachers and people held an edy- 
cational rally at their industrial school in Berkley 
district December 18th. Several good meetings were 
also held in the Chancellor graded school during De. 
cember. 

Diphtheria in two communities in Stafford county, 
causing two deaths, created quite a panic; this 
coupled with the interruptions of the Christmas holi- 
days, made December not a very good school month. 
Most of the schools closed for the holidays December 
ISth, and the first of the month the office work being 
pressing and important, my plans for much school 
vsiting were interrupted or rather prevented. 

JAMBS ASHBY, Supt 
. 

Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, colds, etc., have 
made their annual visits to the different communi- 
ties in Tazewell county, and their effect is shown by 
low average attendance in many schools. We hope 
to escape a repetition of school-closing as experienced 
last session. W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 

S 6 OOM 

The State Board of Health sent Dr. Flannagan anq 
Dr. Booth to inspect the schools of Warwick and 
York counties. We were very glad to have this work 
done and the schools will be greatly benefited by 
their good work. Our teachers are doing most excel- 
lent work and a number of them have an average 
daily attendance of ever 90 per cent. for October, 
November and December. My teachers are giving 
me their very best work and are co-operating with 
me to make our schools the best that we have ever 
had in these counties. A. J. RENFORTH, Supt 

MS 8 OS 

In the counties of Richmond and Westmoreland, 
during the past year we have built three new schools, 
one three-room, one two-room, and one one-room 
house. The most encouraging feature of this is that 
the patrons of each school helped to bear the expense 
of building. We have 21 school improvement leagues 
(white) which raised the sum of $2,151.00 for school 
improvements during session of 1913-14: 19 colored 
leagues that raised $739.00 during 1913-14. In No- 
vember, 1913, the total enrollment of our schools was 
2,811, in November, 1914, the total enrollment was 
3,177, an increase of 366 pupils or 13 per cent. At 


days. 


our teachers’ institutes, despite the inclement 
weather, only one teacher was absent from West 
moreland and four from Richmond county. Five of 
our high schools have organized themselves into a 
league for the promotion of a Lyceum Course. The 
first entertainment will be given by the Floyd 


Featherstone Company of Washington, who will en 
tertain one night at each school. Our plan is to jut 
on five entertainments during the winter and spring 
Ry this arrangement we hope to make money for 
the schools and at the same time furnish the peopl 
a high order of entertainment. 
BLAKE T. NEWTON, Su 
S&S © 
The unusval inclement weather during the m: 
of December did not affect materially the averag 
tendance in Halifax county. Both enrollment 
attendance continue gratifying. I have no comp! 
of discomfort from any of the schools during f 
recent cold weather. I am making special re 
of every teacher to canvass thoroughly each 
munity in which the school is located and see 
that none is left out of the school. A gradual! 
crease in enrollment shows that this special et 
is not in vain. 


H. J. WATKINS, Su; 








i, bedford county, the month of December was 
mar. | by (1) appropriation by board of supervisors 
: 00 for introduction into the county of home 
demo ustration work for girls. (2) By call for organi- 
zati of Colored Teachers’ Association, set for Jan- 


nary oth. (3) Organization of school league at Cifax, 
tw m school in Charlemont district. 
C. M. ABBOTT, Supt. 
SS Fs 


| <«pent most of the month of December preparing 
matcrial for the school fair catalogue, Lee county, 
and advertising for the same. 
J. C. BOATWRIGHT, Supt. 


& © 
The cold weather in December reduced the average 
atrendance in Loudoun county. 
W. G. EDMONSON, Supt. 


s&s © 

Notwithstanding the exceedingly bad weather in 
Russell in December, I found the schools, generally 
speaking, well attended, and good work being done. 
Three of my schools deserve special mention: Gravel 
Lick, Artrip, and Temple Hill. I reached Gravel 
Lick late Friday afternoon, and my entrance inter- 
rupted an excellent debate in progress among the 
students. At night a debate is held in which pupils 
and citizens participate. The house at Gravel Lick 
is small and shabby, but it is not necessary to say 
that | found it full of pupils, doing good work. By 
year, this school will be consolidated with 
iwo others in a good, modern two-room building. 
The scheol at Artrip is one that has been needed 
some years, but was not established until this year 
count of the difficulty of securing a suitable 
site. At last the best situation we could secure was 
hased and the building erected. It stands on 
point of a high hill overlooking, almost over- 
nzing, the railroad, and to one at a distance the 
building looks as if it might if suddenly disturbed, 
wings and fly away. But within, the school- 
room is all that one could wish. It is strongly and 
solidly built, with two cloak rooms, one-seated steel 
desks, a stove that keeps the room comfortable even 
in zero weather and with plenty of light and fresh 
air. The school community is not large but the at- 
tendance is good, even on the cold snowy day when I 
visited it. This school since it began has purchased 

a library and will add such appliances as it needs. 
The school at Temple Hill is in an excellent four- 
room, two-story, brick building, with water piped 
into the building. A few years ago, in an old frame 
building perhaps fifty years old, there were two 
teachers. Now there are four, and a music teacher. 
But what I wish specially to mention in connection 
with this school is the work of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciely. This society was organized a few years ago, 
and since its organization has purchased a piano and 
in acetylene lights. It is now preparing to en- 
el the school grounds with a stone fence and also 
to crect an additional room, of brick, for the music 
department. I propose to have Mr. Binford out next 
fal! and to take him to this school and let him make 
ldress to the teachers, pupils and citizens. This 
Sool is now beginning high school work, and we 


ancther 


Y) 
0 i 


h to make it grow into a regular four-year high 
shool. The school is situated at a point where mac- 
adam roads radiate in all directions, and we see no 
re i why it should not become a school notable 


for (ts value to the people among whom it is located. 
It itrons are proud of it and loyal to it in every 
Paricnlar. Pride and loyalty will make any school 


Ww. H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
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Counties. No. Visits. 
NON. 65s soins Sica teh ank Riomiarae We. Ske SNS iprnis Oe oe aN 65 
ii ke caGS SES. Skee rede aI LYRA SOO ED * 
RUN 6.n6 5 oostree hue sSnaseeennseson ven 167 
I 05S ts iioi sarc te mignon Cea aw lew 57 
DUD 465 xe sckwansb sash 2.000tenee cesarean ° 
SES ee ee em em eT rer ee rr ea * 
Nite aug miAG: eopapicsohinsia wie HAS ee seo orale oon 12 
pO a a ee ee te eee. ee 15 
Ne em ree Tee TT reer ere Te Te en 10 
Sa eo ra Ste ete ae ee eh a ees we ile es 0 
ER rs ric oleic ic gar ipa ee aS ee ie I IR 15 
UE he nie Og wusaia ee Ria anne Be eee 16 
IE AE ME LE OE re ee ee a 6 
cc wine web lesan anie wae naam eee ts 36 
eee mre ee ers Ty ae ee a 2 
PLEO Ee Pe Tee eT 37 
ee ee te ee rr 27 
I oan ace anes a eae Gaya una 89 
PEN G2. ocean Ghiiws ced anda a tiebe saws 0d 
TE Oe te ne rn ee re re 16 
Ee re mee Me rr eee * 
PR I is oo cA EER UekG RENE Weare eae 12 
SN oie cn Seance aha ae aeesns Caan aes ae 7 
I i heals aa wianiatbe ns eeceele sale suniviw 176 
PRED no eee oes. -shedian nes aia ewe e eum 24 
OS ee en ee i Pe rT eS eae ke 14 
EE Sia amass an SKE ARETE See ewleTa eens eae 19 
SES Eka seGke. SASENREGR AS 4 SRA eae ee 21 
OEE I EE re ee Pe 8 
ere ok Pace lity ahi a Ae a ue e wea a 87 
Ee POR OE rr Peet ae ee ret ee re S 
DP Cc Guess baebace es Abuubabiewaeen ) 
a or eee ree ea ee tee Le 4 
Ne ee hs oa eee omacet ein eiemairwlae were 23 
PN a Eee eR Siw e SRO E Rus wens ee 12 
Ce ET Lee eee eee ere ee ee 14 
2. RR Ne ee er ee eee ee 41 
a a hs etnias bie e eianal ewes pate sR RN ES 3 
NT eto ee a eae ae aie aw ae enon ws 17 
Frederick and Winchester .........scccscccecess 39 
PINE. 55 oN dw Nees eee ke Shaw awdew ee . 
cg cet nn tee arcisnaiar <cine ee Nia aIS ee 16 
I cere ane Ghiciemikwie wen eieaee 54 
OI ocr Des kd 6 oo a icy Jaa eae RR 12 
ORES. 6.vcen eS op ans as cies, ai rowes weuhresine Ker 41 
Po wu oae eke enas Gyeew sewn Mantes ate 14 
CINTIO oobi sce cw eee eels gnawed sswaewe wees 30 
Ne Oe ees a ree ee ee 13 
A ee me ee er ee 4h 
INS to oro eo re eet. Binns m.ceriess ein wigs ° 
PEE Sines One RA OER. 40aNWw OW nhs Waren. ep enon Since 15 
DON io cna le ete ie wlaRiSA le Re: ea Mae eceis ones 0 
i doe ka he ck akia bu wat ea manemtels 48 
A ge resco os TEE Wi ae a ES EOS 2 
Se CE 2 cis ae pia eee witie we eae eee 15 
iad 5 ib ciekia eeinn gay wh senha ania 12 
PU oniiniedn ches gcsiceeSaksians Awan 64 
SII scene ceceie a Gia ae uaa al wera ee 1] 
OS ch ee ASAE Saline MWe ebue sietene 10 
RIS aig ova sgn va avers cose om ae 24 
Ne ae hi ramet eek ee SA See Sane wa vera i a he Paulo tw 26 
IEE. ho Caw a CORE RRNA EES KONaNweekuienns * 
RN SO ede dic ccndnas a a arelatdiw: nig. iaia arp terre aoe Swain 

coe itt oie Ra alae ee ce aa ee Ow 28 
NN oe ie nh OP ler ee era scacs Beer naire 0 
I lias miotatg A ons hisieariey “Goin he aa eee 19 
IS Elie ert Maer Wha wis gis ealate dip sens 54 
NN ahi bs niet eiige Stat akdeale aie. TRUK wa 1 
EEE aie ck piece ko ate . 
CS ek cid cinteiud alsieciwidin weGanearsia-s Seal eia bin eae ae 7 
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Counties. No. Visits. 
MU MNT iS 0G 0a Fos, ens a ince Va van heun Siete eae Cun Stakba ahem 11 
MGMT SEINE, i cnc taiaee 5 ose se1c, Gn bye uy aces Sim waletes ae Se we 130 
Norfolk City elacsin. ele iplareieboraie me ateiety 355 
MURINE PY Uso Kas Std Sedsg fo cic vais evens AU@Saiat OO SAS OSE bars 71 
Nottoway * 
Northampton Aotiiare aie stale ca need giana fal 
Northumberland : > Dea Leh ghalyt gute neha ve 0) 
NNT Es vet ch auwutgaicp al saaobaiah. Gaehanal eek iss Oe Sek 1% 
Peee. 2... Aenean ee eh See 
EME seers oS. iS LaRaGR sudcatenii eb bierwadens 49 
CET eee ie ee ee ra 184 
Ee ee ae ee ae ee ee ee 14 
SPER cers iS NS ara ict oik ec etieen Seka sree 44 
Powhatan .. eer re ree ee 7 
REY TENN, oo. sanm bsp w nse aie 30 Gia. Wie 0S DN wa 2 SOW Ruaere 22 
oR a ree eee 

eNO PIII 525 cack Aone teuaoeiormeaanlicnais ames walere nee 27 
Prince William ..... Ee Tenet ee ae 17 
Pulaski ... Ee a eee ene ee renee pamwae ( 
Radford . . . ari te a eae a 5D 
Rappahannock 0) 
ETRE SEE” 35 5 Gad Rice tarkciais £0 Wie hale eke 104 
0 Urea ea am See ey een eet ere ane 21 
I RE ee eee isthe re i mer oieiteats 17 
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Counties. No. Visits 

Ee ne eR ee eee 62 
RN oon 5a a avssk-ee ay “Siaiaien oe ees 38 
PT ININTIN oases nr eh avd cal pete acti 4] 
PIS Cree ratigis Cue Ginieo ew Gipairesanleete ten 1] 
PINE Mee cuca ict area haias pialess pw elaine * 
PIE, Sia cienretsnwehvaeieiae Sane se Raw ees ‘ 
URNMMD clatu cis ieee ocistareécm elem awe Rare tee 3 

RIPON iio coat eslehwimten: wales aiaisia 14 
PRE NEIUE  Sisasieiainice Diathey ane cedeaweemewa's ) 
INN oo. svs.gie hig edeceim.  d0neia el pele ea ee law x 
IIE 5 ic we -aeSo dap eip ie owas ae rmlolee > tele lare eee cece 215 
BREN asx icik icles ce worekieiersieoteeiw, agin saab ws estes ) 
PN ass cic Pars terug rete cal eineke Cor” chaetueRg etme RUA we Ree * 
FID oiiccnie ibe Sp sera veraee ie sarpiare siecaesie Saree 49 
UMN ore Sona ate dios whe to ee TES) hn ee Ree 2 

MN 6.0. Se a ee se “saxpnen er Sees mole 1? 
NIN iio asa cisay o Sea pole ciel ew () 
OM IRINEE (5nd nA Wee Ke eaae waewene § 
EN bio tes and desiree Se lesitnabetal aaeiarecg iS ay 21 
WES aed cia setifis? A aaGuiste a RamGSiraaehs Risen 19 
I 5h ne crea Sie ce S AE SARS ancl aha shah Mid isa ta () 
I eo orkclss craved ava od Disintak Se ee ES 98 


cate missing reports. 


Our Letter Bor 


CANNING CLUB NEWS 


Burkeville, Va., January 2, 1915. 
Editor Journal: 
I beg to enclose you a few notes in regard to the 
Canning Clubs, which I hope you may use. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELLA G. AGNEW, 


State Agent Home Demonstration Work. 


{ 

Miss Sue C. Cleaton county worker for Charles 

City and New Kent counties, in her annual report 
says: 


“The Canning Club Work has taken me into the 
homes, not into the front doors and parlors, but into 
the kitchen and most intimate life of the family. 
Here I have gained a real insight into the real con- 
ditions and needs of the people. Here I have proven 
to a rather suspicious parent my real interest in the 
girl and her development.” 

I might add that Miss Cleaton, aside from her 
Canning Club Work, is doing the Industrial Work in 
the schools during the winter months, and has been 
very successful. She reports that many schools are 
now making soups, hot chocolate, etc., or preparing 
some hot dish for the lunch hour for the school, thus 
adding to the comfort and health of the pupil, as 
well as the pleasure. The boys have built fireless 
cookers for the girls as a part of their Industrial 
Work and have equipped the work room with tables, 
shelves and cupboards, 

The following workers 
1915: 

Miss Frances R. Micou, James City county. 

Miss Sue C. Cleaton, New Kent and Charles City 
counties. 

Mrs. Maggie L. King, Alleghany county. 

Miss Lessie Hudson, Culpeper county. 

Miss Annie Sale, Warwick and York counties. 

Miss Mazie McFarland, Albemarle county. 


have been appointed for 


Miss Lucie Cleaton, Dinwiddie county. 

They are now busy Visiting the schools, creating 
an interest and enrolling the girls for the work next 
spring. This gives the girls a chance to get their 
plants plowed up in the winter and sub-soiled, ready 
to catch all the snows and rains, thus enabling the 
girls to get on the land early in the spring. We 
hope for better results where this has been don 


Y. M. C. A. WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
Editor Journal: 

For the last 
an educational 


fifteen months we have been making 
experiment in Southwest Virginia 
which has proven very successful. It occurs to mé 
that an account of this work might be helpful to 
workers in other sections of the State. Enclosed find 
a brief account of the organization and work of the 
Y. M. C. A. in high schools in Southwest Virginia 
I believe that such a movement can secure ample 
financial support anywhere in the State if it is pre: 
sented to the public-spirited citizens. I suggest 
vou print this in the next number of the Virginia 
Journal of Education if you can find space for i 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. P. McCONNELL, President 


f 
a) 


about sixty representative busi 
Virginia met in Bristol, at 


In June, 1913, 
men of Southwest 


call of Governor H. C. Stuart, Prof. L. S. Rando!ph, 
of V. P. I., and Dr. J. P. McConnell, president of the 
State Normal School at Radford, to consider the 


feasibility of employing a Y. M. C. A. secretar\ to 
work in the high schools in the rural and _ vil!age 
communities of Southwest Virginia. A plan as 
formulated for the employment of a secretary to de 
vote all his time to the high schools in Southy est 
Virginia. Plans were outlined for the raising of 
$2,500 to meet the salary of the secretary and ‘hi 
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‘her oc penses of this work. An executive commit- 
sting of Governor H. C. Stuart, Hon. J. Nor- 
ment well and Dr. J. P. MeConnell was appointed. 
Dr. J MeConnell was appointed chairman. These 
nt n are also members of the State Executive 
. Com ee of the Y. M. C..A. 
; \f onference with the State Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retal Ir. S. A. Ackley, Mr. W. C. McCarty was em- 
t nlove ; secretary to organize and actively super- 
ce t Y. M. C. A. work in the high schools in ten 
8 ur in Southwest Virginia, with headquarters at 
5 Bact dford, under the direction of Dr. J. P. Me- 
44 ‘onr Mr. McCarty began work on the first of 
Oete 1913, and has in the last fifteen months in- 
- 7 | the Y. M. C. A. work in most of the leading 
ools in ten counties of Southwest Virginia. 
- rt ork has proved very successful in almost 
hool where it has been introduced. 
5 It i long been recognized that provision should 
be made by the Y. M. C. A. for the moral and reli- 
3 cious development of young men in college, but here- 
little work of this kind has been done for 
° ng men in the high schools. 
, success of this enterprise in Southwest Vir- 
monstrates the practicability of work of this 
high schools. This enterprise has the cordial 
‘| and moral support of the business men and 
hli-spirited citizens of this section of the State. 
(ny person desiring information in regard to the 


—re cons” 


School 


TEACHERS MEET IN FRANKLIN 


The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute was held 


| Rocky Mount on the 21st and 22d of December, 
eventy-one teachers and quite a number of 
present. 


The meeting was called to order by our efficient 
tendent, Mr. W. D. Rucker. He made an in- 
and very instructive talk to the teachers, 
g st plans and purposes of the association. 
a lion. C. B. Willis extended to the teachers a wel- 
| behalf of the town, where the teachers were 
0 elichifully entertained. 
d 7 election of officers was taken up, and the fol- 
; ‘ elected: President, Miss Carrie Martin; Vice- 
lont, Mrs. W. T. Wade; Treasurer, Miss Cordie 
rd; Secretary, Mrs. J. J. MeNeil. 
interesting and well-prepared papers were 
\ various school topics. Each teacher seemed 
great interest in what was being said; each 
to gain additional information, and to carry 
0 her school some new plans and ideas, and 
resolved to try to.do the work of a nine 
ni session in the five months we have. 
Teacher a Factor in Rural Life,” an address 
‘'y Rov. K. P. Foust, of Callaway Graded School, was 
helt and encouraging to all rural teachers. 
Wo are quite certain that this address will inspire 
‘eachers to put forth a greater effort in the 
) ; ‘lr and not to become discouraged so easily, but 
2 0 | more enthusiasm, energy and perseverance. 


: Those of our teachers who failed to attend on 

“the of the cold, cloudy weather and roads, bad 
t “yor.| description, would have felt themselves well 
f r for the journey, if they had only been with 


MRS. J. L. McNEIL, Secretary. 
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scope and methods of Y. M. C. A. work in the high 
schools will receive full information by writing W. 
C. McCarty, secretary, or Dr. J. P. McConnell, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, East Radford, Vir- 
ginia. 








AGRICULTURE NOT DEAD IN SHENANDOAH 
COUNTY 
Editor Journal: 

In reply to the gentleman’s query of the last issue 
of the Journal in regard to agriculture not being 
taught in his district—in the district adjoining the 
district from which the complaint comes—agricul- 
ture is being taught in the high school, the graded 
schools and a number of the rural schools. At no 
time of the past ten years has agriculture been more 
extensively taught in Madison district than at pres- 
ent. 

Our county superintendent is in favor of the sub- 
ject being taught. 

In regard to the unfairness of the board of exam- 
iners I am glad to say they have always treated me 
fairly and have heard no complaint from my fellow- 
teachers in Madison District, as certificates on agri- 
culture are as readily issued as for any other sub- 
ject. Therefore I see no reason why agriculture 
should be a dead subject in Ashby District if the 
proper interest is manifested in the subject. 

A MADISON TEACHER. 


Mews 


LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENT 


Here is a frank letter from a high school principal 
to his superintendent: 

“Do you know that my patrons are like mosquitos, 
they are constantly singing around me and nipping 
me. They seem to think that I am subject to their 
every whim. They get the most erroneous impres- 
sion and send me most blood-thirsty notes. I do to 
suit myself, aiming to cause as little friction as pos- 
sible. It would be impossible for any one to conduct 
a school on the basis of their suggestions, yet they 
think I am a servant to their will. In a league 
meeting I expressed myself very plainly to them to 
the effect that I would conduct the school to the 
best of my ability as a teacher, but that the patrons 
could no more interfere with me in my line of work 
than I could interfere with their line of business. 
They took it in good part and said I hit them right. 
By the time I adjust one matter, they have some- 
thing else to annoy me. They simply keep me in 
hot water all the time. I am so worried and worn 
out that I am irritated to the point of using some 
sharp words. It is a matter that neither you nor I 
can remedy. It is a case where they make everybody 
else’s business of more concern than their own. I 
am only giving you a version to let you know I am 
not reclining on a bed of roses.” 





CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


The fourth annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Virginia was held in the John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Va., November 27, 1914. 


This meeting proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing departmental features of State Teachers’ Confer- 
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ence, and was generally declared to be the best gath- 
ering of the classicists in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

By special arrangement, Fairfax Harrison, Esu., 
president of the Southern Railway Company, who 
had been invited to deliver an address before the 
Classical Association, spoke on Wednesday at 12 
o'clock before a general and much larger audience 
of all the teachers and educators of the State. Tak- 
ing as his subject, “The School of Hellas,’ Mr. Har- 
rison presented the cause of the classics in an un- 
usually elegant and scholarly address. He showed 
that the classics have suffered in the past because 
they have been wrongly taught, because the study 
of them has been too exclusive and unduly narrowed, 
and because the letter of them has been observed 
too often to the utter neglect of the spirit; “but 
despite all this,’ he declared, ‘there is nothing but 
custom to prevent a real teacher who has vision and 
enthusiasm * * * from making for a boy of imagi- 
nation the experience of Classical studies one to 
broaden and deepen and affect his entire life.’ He 
further pointed out the value of classical studies in 
helping to mould men for leadership in society and 
State and business: and so far from holding that 
there is any conflict between the sciences ard the 
classics, he said: “I maintain * * * that positive 
science at its highest expression has its roots in 
Hellenic culture.” It was a matter of wide com- 
ment and not a little significance that so practical 
and busy a man as the president of a great railroad 
should be enabled thus to come before an educa- 
tional public as the advocate of classical studies for 
their real worth in our modern-day life. 

At the regular session on Friday morning, a splen- 
did body of enthusiastic teachers and lovers of the 
classics assembled to hear the papers and discus- 
sions, and the room was literally filled to overflow- 
ing. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
vear: Fresident, Prof. W. A. Montgomery; Vice- 
President, Miss Fronde Kennedy, Farmville State 
Normal; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. A. W. McWhor- 
ter; Executive Committee, the above officers and 
Prof. Thos. Fitz Hugh and Miss Ruby Wine, Danville 
High School. 

The programme for the occasion was rendered as 
follows: 

1. “The Continuity of Latin,’’ by Prof. H. C. Lip- 
scomb, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College. This 
paper considered the interrelationship between Latin 
and the Romance languages with especial reference 
to French. Stress was laid upon the fact that the 
continuity of the Latin language has never been 
broken. As modern Italian is merely the Latin of 
the folk spoken in the peninsular of Italy, so French 
is but the speech of the common people of Rome, 
of the soldier, the merchant, and the peasant who 
colonized the province of Gaul in the second and 
first cenuries preceding the Christian era. It was 
further pointed out that the law of continuity mani- 
fests itself not only in the language of France, but 
in her literature as well. Back to the twelfth cen- 
tury we can trace the influence of the Roman 
writers. From a Latin source the Romantic poets 
cf this period drew their chief inspiration. Those 
who heard Professor Lipscomb’s excellent paper in 
full will recall what a delightful treat was theirs. 

Prof. W. P. Clark, of William and Mary College, 
in a practical and forcible manner, discussed the 


subject along a different line, somewhat as follows: 
“If by the continuity of Latin we may understand 


the question of the retention of Latin in the currjcy. 
lum, we should recognize at the outset the futility of 
such discussions among us who are agreed and the 
necessity of getting a fair hearing before those jy 
authority, who disagree with us. Little can be 
gained by loud protestations and appeals. We must 
make every one concerned understand that we only 
ask for fairness. We are not simply old fogies seek. 
ing to maintain a worn-out tradition, but men of 
red blood alive to the interests and problems of 
to-day. We must give our energies to the cultiya- 
tion of a love for our subjects in the hearts of those 
who study under us. Then, too, we need teachers 
who don’t have to ‘ride’ through Caesar and Cicero,” 

In a carefully prepared paper, admirably supple 
menting Professor Lipscomb’s treatment of the 
subject, Miss Virginia R. Robertson, of Miss Morris's 
School, discussed (1) the place of Cicero and Ver. 
gil during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and 
(2) the modern attitude toward these great masters 
She showed that the present day tendency to dis. 
count the value of these writers and so to set them 
aside is in reality a serious mistake, for we cannot 
afford to lose the splendid effect of their influence 
and inspiration. 

2. Miss Fronde Kennedy, of the Farmville Stat 
Normal, in an unusually clear and thoroughly, as 
well as delightfully, spirited and entertaining mar 
ner then told the Association “What is being don 
at the State Normal to fit a girl to teach Caesar 
Miss Kennedy emphasized that the aim she in 
presses on her students includes the teaching of Car 
sar’s Commentaries in their setting and content an! 
not merely as material for the study of syntax—as 
real history transacted on real soil and recounted 
by a real eye witness with a precision and energy 
of diction which students cannot but admire. Char 
acteristic features of the method at Farmville ar 
Adequate attention to the subject-matter, a caref 
interweaving of supplementary and illustrative ma 
terial with the text as read, an inductive approach 
to translation and composition, motivated drill 01 
forms and structure, and helpful correlation of the 
Latin with English composition and with history 
She explained that the student teacher does littl 
teaching at first, because she learns more from ( 
serving the supervisor teach and discussing the les 
sens with her afterwards. She is, however, assigne! 
the duty of familiarizing herself with supplementary 
material specified by the supervisor; is trained i 
the making and judging of lesson plans, the sivins 
of tests, the use of helpful devices, and, in general 
in the application of her pedagogical principles t0 
this specific problem, and is allowed to teach wi’ 
increasing frequency as her powers expand and shi 
shows herself capable of doing her pupils justi 

Prof. A. P. Wagener, of Roanoke College, agree’ 
with the position taken by Miss Kennedy in her 
paper with respect to the importance of vit«lizing 
and humanizing the study of Latin, and de: lare¢ 
that if the conditions which she described for th 
teaching of Latin could be realized throughout! the 
State, the results would be ideal and there would 
be nothing left to desire. He deplored the faci, ho" 
ever, that Latin is not taught as it should | 
speaking from the college point of view, he sus 
gested that too great insistence uron method a= su 
might be more productive of harm than of 2000 





Intimate knowledge of the subject and intens: love 


of it will go far toward supplying whatever is neces 
sary in the way of method. 
At this point the Honorable Rosewell Pa 








Professor 
ofesso 


ond edification of 


1 fre 
ait 


I 


was called on for some remarks, and he 
in a very happy vein, contributing not a 
‘he enjoyment and inspiration of the occa- 
presence and his comments bore ample 


né to the fact that the classics are still alive 


and invigorating. 


» introducing Professor Fitz Hugh as the last 


eaker on the programme, Dr. Montgomery spoke 


H 


Ver 


mem! 


St 


(" 


‘eem and affection in which he was held by 
ers of the Association, and called forth an 
‘ic response when he referred to Frofessor 
h as the one man who had done more than 
r to give the State a strong and successful 
organization. 
vigorous, eloquent and scholarly address 
Fitz Hugh discussed, to the great delight 
the audience, “The Origin of 
“Pythagoras of Samos in the sixth century 
found in number the secret of all things. 
i the early fourth century uses the principle 


{ Pythagoras in his Philebus in order to lay a foun- 


tion for his theory of music and rhythm. 


Aris- 


‘le in the next generation reaches the remarkable 
nalysis of the phenomenon of rhythm as a familiar 


tienal 


li 
i] 


ational count applied to the scheme of speech. 
‘und insight of Aristotle is confirmed by the 
of primitive Indo-European verse, where we 
pparently everywhere a simple duplicational 
lint passing naturally into a simple dupli- 
stress-count. 


\ll carly Latin verses are explained by the two 


T 


ll 


rd measure, 


lcs of the double-word measure and the sim- 
which therefore determine the 
* * Thus the word-foot is older 
the verse is older than the 


verse. * 
the verse-foot, 


close of the programme the meeting stood 


A. W. McWHORTER, Secretary. 


MECT TO NEW HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
¥ 


meeting of the Lancaster Teachers’ Associa- 


} lA 3 4 , ; 
eld in November, a resolution was passed that 


r 


SIT 


f 


et 


lute 


vsident of the association should set forth the 
ns prevailing in the county and the hard- 
vorked by the new high school requirements 
ipreciate the magnitude of the task before 
Board in standardizing the high schools 
“tate. As earnest teachers working for the 


‘end in our county, we feel that what is needed 


‘ities and larger counties may not be needed 
more sparsely settled communities, and we 
ully request the State Board to inquire more 
nto the needs of the system in our section 
enforcing the new requirements. 

the conditions in White Stone District are 
‘pical of the whole section, and we are more 
nt with them than with others, we will trv 
‘orth briefly the present conditions and what 
uld be under the new requirements. 

district we have one accredited high school 
1S Nine months, has thirty-five pupils doing 
001 work, and one hundred and forty-five in 
es. It has six teachers including the princi- 

have two high schools doing three year 
at run nine months, have fifteen and twenty 
i high school, ninety-five and one hundred 
n the grades, and four teachers in each, in- 


‘ 
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cluding the principals. We also have two two-room 
schools and two one-room schools that run seven 
months. In the district we have seventy-two pupils 
doing high school work and six hundred and fifteen 
in the lower grads. The cost of educating the sev- 
enty-two is $3,695 a year; of the six hundred and 
fifteen, $4,340 a year. At present the high schools 
have forty minutes for each recitation, and the prin- 


cipals abundant time for supervision. Since the 
school day is six hours long, we have nine forty- 
minute periods. With two teachers giving entire 


time to high school work in White Stone, this gives 
the principal one period for supervision and eight 
for teaching. This enables us to offer seventeen 
units in the course. In the other two schools this 
enables the principal to give one period a day to 
supervision, and with one teacher giving half time 
to high school work, they can offer twelve high 
school units in the course. This leaves four teachers 
in White Stone for one hundred and _ forty-five 
scholars and eight grades, and two and a half teach- 
ers in the other schools for one hundred scholars 
and seven grades. 

The high school course in the district is a great 
deal better than the course under the high schools. 
Next year the superintendent, through the teachers’ 
association, is to inaugurate some benefits that will 
strengthen the course under the high school, and 
especially the one and two-room schools. Since our 
funds are limited, this will be impossible if the new 
requirements are to be met. On the other hand, the 
lower grades will be further weakened to build up 
the high schools. From the six hundred and fifteen, 
who have little, will be taken to give the seventy- 
two who, comparatively speaking, have much. In 
White Stone we would have three teachers teach- 
ing thirty-five scholars seventeen periods, with ten 
vacant periods a day, and three teachers trying to 
teach one hundred and forty-five pupils scattered 
over eight grades. In Kilmarnock and Irvington we 
would have two teachers teaching fifteen or twenty 
scholars twelve classes, with six vacant periods a 
day and two teachers trying to teach one hundred 
scholars scattered over seven grades. In the grades 
where improvement is most needed the work would 
be even more inefficient, while the high schools 
would not be made any more efficient. These teach- 
ers, who are already the best paid and have the 
easiest work, would have their work made still 
easier at the expense of the overworked and under- 
paid grade teachers. 

In the county our school system is suffering from 
too much high school. We are trying to build a 
good high schoo] course on a poor foundation. Since 
it is impossible to keep the children in, school until 
they reach the high school, a great majority of the 
children receive benefit from less than half of the 
school funds. 

We feel like apologizing to the editor for taking 
up so much space in the Journal, but feel that this 
question vitally affects, not only our county, but 
other small counties throughout the State. We hope 
the Board will investigate this more fully before 
taking a step that would seriously weaken the edv- 
cational system of our county for years to come, just 
at the time when the local boards are ready to un- 
dertake a serious betterment of the system. 


G. A. VAIDEN, 
White Stone High School, 


President Lancaster County Teachers’ Association. 
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NORFOLK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, under date of Jan- 
uary Ist, contains an interesting account of the Nor- 
folk city school system. The record is a very grati- 
fying one from every standpoint. It shows that 
under the census of 1910 (the last taken) the school 
population of the City of Norfolk, that is the chil- 
dren between seven and twenty years of age, was: 
NE hoa cas Sov iceveivan ei ere erareeeve mia 10,060 
hos CR ae ee eee ta a ates 
PRONRMROY (Sects aie cca hota re chen aia 17,831 
There are enrolled in the schools: 
ME oo race ns ed tn a tow eee eos 9,080 
PONE cas.ddlen sens ev ewee 3,741 
WMEEEE cuveieivwss pas acl ee tern aieerar ake Rie 12,821 
So under this census it will be seen that we have 


90 per cent and 48 per cent of the colored population 
enrolled. 


The pupils are housed in 37 school buildings. The 
value of the buildings, grounds, furniture, equip- 
ment, ete., is $1,500,000, 

Twenty vears ago the total value was about $60,- 


000. Practically all the buildings are modern in con- 
struction, well furnished and equipped with neces- 
sary single adjustable desks, with modern systems 


of heating, ventilation, and sanitation. For the pro- 
tection of the pupils in case of fire the Gamewell 
system of fire alarm is installed in all buildings. 

All principals are required, under our regulations, 
to have two fire drills every month. 

The enrollment in the 
over one thousand pupils 


system increases annually 


This session the increase 


is 1.850 over 1918. At least $100,000 is badly needed 
at this time to provide rooms for the children in 
the white and colored elementary schools, not to 


mention the increase for the coming session. Be- 
sides, our Maury High School, built to accommodate 
1,000 pupils, has an enrollment of 1,240 at this time. 
The teaching corps consists of: 


Wemsne TEQCHOETS «6s ces ideceven $11 

Colored TORCHES 2.2 .6.c cc isecwes 92 

SEINE, os Rarer seis ees luce eee. 403 
We have five medical inspectors, who give a part 
of their time to this work, and five trained nurses, 


who devote all ‘heir time to looking after the health 


of the children in our schools. At the opening of 
the session every child is examined before entering 


school by the medical board of the schools, aided by 
the health officers of the city. 

The importance of training the hand as well us 
the head, to thoroughly prepare for a well rounded 


life, must be borne in mind. We have a well organ- 
ized and thoroughly equipped manual-training de- 
partment. 

Recognizing the urgent need of a broader and 
more comprehensive. course for night schools, the 
School Board in its last budget, asked for an appro- 


priation of $10,000, with which to do this work in a 
satisfactory manner. The City Councils declined to 
make any appropriation for this purpose, but later, 
on further request of the School Board, reconsidered 
the matter and appropriated $2,500 for this purpose. 
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THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRY 

We introduce to our readers the organizati re 

sulting from the merging of the Southern [duca. 

tional Association and the Conference for Educatig; 


in the South. The first meeting of the new body 
will be held in Chattanooga, April 27th-30th, ; 
The different departments and conferences of tho 
former bodies have been merged into the following 
I. Representing the Educational Phase: The South 


ern Educational Council, the College Confer. 
ence, the Superintendents’ Conference, the 


Teachers’ Conference, the Library Conference, 
and the Ethnical Society. 

II. Representing the Industrial Phase: The Sout. 
ern Industrial Council, the Artisans’ Confer. 
ence, together with the Grain Growers’ Cop- 
ference, and other bodies dealing with the es. 
sential Agricultural Industries. 

III. Representing the Home and Church: The Co 
ference of Southern Women, and the Country 
Church Conference. 

Our State is represented on the Executive Commit. 

tee by H. B. Frissell, Hampton Institute. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS IN LOUDOUN COUNTY 

Superintendent W. G. Edmondson writes as follows 
to his teachers and trustees: 

The following teachers who report an average at 
tendance of 90 per cent or more constitute the Honor 
Roll for November: 

Broad run: Mr. Braden, Miss Ankers, Miss Nicol, 
Miss Andes, Mr. Watson, Miss Shoemaker, Miss f 
Moore, Mr. Vaughn, Miss Frame, Miss Presgrave, Miss 
Hutchison. Jefferson: Mr. Emerick, Miss Johnson 
Miss Cowling, Mrs. Emerick, Mr. Hyde, Miss Phil- 
lips, Miss Russell, Miss Janney, Mr. McManaway, Miss 


Graham. Leesburg: Mr. Costello, Miss Morris 
Lovettsville: Mr. Mallonee, Miss Whitner, Miss 3 
T. Potterfield, Miss L. Potterfield, Mr. Grove, Mr 
Myers, Miss Wolford. Mercer: Mr. Hough, Miss 
Downs, Miss Daffen, Miss Walker, Mr. Pultz, Miss 
Furr, Miss Goode, Mr. Brown, Miss Robinson. (‘lt 
Gilead: Mr. Cooley, Mr. Hunter, Miss Shelburne 


Miss Cooper, Mrs. Vincel, Miss Fox, Miss Warner 
Miss Monroe, Miss Ewart, Miss Wolford, Miss 
ford, Miss Humphrey. Town of Leesburg: Mr 
Miss Metzger, Miss Major, Miss Russell, Miss 
thorne, Miss Tillett, Miss Ellmore, Miss Houp! 





CoLoRED 


Broad Run: Mrs. Stuart. Jefferson: Miss Stan 
ton, Miss Gordon. Leesburg: Mrs. Norris. [ovetts 
ville: Miss Splown. Mercer: Mr. Smith, Mr. Mur 
ray. Mt. Gilead: Miss Blackwell. Town of Lees 
burg: Mr. Walker, Miss Harris. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Reports for November show an increase of —'» i! 
enrollment and 145 in average attendance 0\ or 
responding month of last year. Teachers visi!  #4- 
homes during the month—an increase of 1! vel 
same month of last year. 


IMPROVEMENT ‘REPORTED 


Bluemont installed a piano. 
victrola. Three one-room schools provided si ifar! 
closets. Fifty-one meetings were held in the rest 
of better schools. 


Hillsboro has ne 








ION 





Q 
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ScHoor Fair 


jool fair is the institution of the child. 
may strengthen his powers through com- 
frort. Here he may exhibit the results of 
- and give a glimpse of the unbounded pos- 
of developing talents. Here parental pride 
hborly sympathy may join to encourage him 
his best better. Here the child may present 
1 magical way his right to the instruction, 
ne that will fit him for citizenship and a 
rvice, Here all the people may unite in the 
in of a common task and in the presence of 
eet a quickened sense of their obligations 
larger vision of the responsibilities of citi- 


rally to the call of the child, and through 
f 1915 send a fresh wave of school improve- 
husiasm over the county and set new forces 
for better schools. 
i to have catalogue of the fifth annual ex- 
in the hands of the teachers by the first of 
If you do not receive promptly, apply to 
erick, secretary, Round Hill, Va. 


Dr. FLANNAGAN’S REPORT. 


teacher and school official should read over 
r again Dr. Flannagan’s report in the Decem- 
er of the Virginia Journal of Education. 
litions described in this report are not due 
of money or ability. They are due to lack 
edge or interest. It is the duty of teachers 
ol officials to supply the information and 
he interest. The school fair and civic im- 
nt leagues are powerful agencies with which 
is work. 
ent of your support and with all good wishes 
ison, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
W. G. EDMONDSON, 
Division Superintendent. 





AGAINST ILLITERACY 


date of January 1, 1915, Superintendent G. 
lohnson, of Southampton county, writes as 
io his teachers and trustees: 

Franklin, Va., January 1, 1915. 
the favorable month of November, 1914, 
white schools open, about 36 per cent of the 
hool children of this county were out of 
or, 1,068 of a white school population of 

stributed as follows: Berlin District, 138; 

District, 295; Drewryville District, 95; 

District, 133: Franklin Town, 35; Jerusa- 
rict, 209; Newsoms District, 168. 
we not realize what these figures mean to 

county—the burden, the inefficiency, the 
on born of illiteracy or comparative illite- 


shall we not bestir ourselves to greater effort 


he New Year to get these children in school 
them there? 
DISTRICT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 
‘ 
ond meeting of the year was held at the 
High School with a large and enthusiastic 
ieachers present. Regular business was car- 
ugh, after which the Patrons’ League of the 
e School served a delicious dinner. 
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The afternoon session was then held, during 
which several splendid papers on timely topics were 
read. 

It was decided to hold a debate on “Compulsory 
Education in Virginia” at the next meeting in place 
of the regular papers. This promises to increase the 
interest in the program. 

One important action of the association was the 
organization of a Declamation and _ Recitation 
League for the district. The first annual meeting 
will be at Delaplane on January 19, this being a 
general holiday. Each school in the district will be 
represented by a boy and a girl. The winners will 
be awarded gold medals. This is the only interscho- 
lastic league in the district and all the children are 


full of enthusiasm for it. They argue well for its 
success. 
Nothing was of more importance, however, than 


the decision of the teachers to hold uniform exami- 
nations throughout the district in all grades above 
the sixth. This was done to standardize the work 
of schools and to aid in further advancing the utility 
of our schools, 


A committee of five was appointed to make out 
sets of questions for all subjects in grades mentioned 
and empowered to grade each paper. All the teach- 
ers favored ‘such a system, and the unanimity of 
opinion expressed by them forebodes the success of 
our plans. 





NEGRO TEACHERS TO MEET IN 
MARCH 4TH AND 5TH 


RICHMOND 


The Negro State Teachers’ Association will be in 
session in Richmond, March 4th and 5th. This prom- 
ises to be the greatest meeting in the history of this 
association. It is desired to have every school divi- 
sion represented. Appeals are being made to divi- 
sion superintendents to appoint delegates from their 
divisions. County, city and local leagues are pre- 
paring to send representatives. Some counties are 
paying the expenses of the delegates appointed by 
the superintendent. 

The program is one of unusual interest. Speakers 
of National reputation will address the meeting. 
Among the prominent speakers are Superintendent 
R. C. Stearnes, President N. R. Young, of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Negro Schools, Prof. 
Garnet C. Wilkinson, principal! of Armstrong Manual 
Training School, Washington, D. C., Mrs. B. B. Mun- 
ford, president of the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation, Prof. W. T. B. Williams, field agent of the 
Slater and Jeans’ Board, Mr. Jackson Davis, super- 
visor of Rural Elementary Schools, President George 
Rice Hovey, of Virginia Union University, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Waters, of Hampton Institute, Prof. Nel- 
son Williams, Miss Rosa D. Bowser, and Prof. J. 
Andrew Bowler, of the Richmond Public Schools. 

The association will be welcomed to the city by 
His Honor, Mayor George Ainslie, Superintendent 
J. A. C. Chandler and Hon. John Mitchell, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Savings Bank and editor of 
the Richmond Planet, and others. 


Delegates to this meeting are asked to come pre- 
pared to tell what has been done in their divisions 
in the matter of improvements of schools and exten- 
sion of terms. The association is especially inter- 
ested in knowing the number of schools built in 
each division, the number enlarged, the number 
whose terms are lengthened, the total amount of 


money raised for all purposes and the nature and 
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value of work on school buildings or grounds which 
is not included in other reports. 

Six hundred and twenty-six leagues among the col- 
ored schools in Virginia last year raised $42,923.45. 
If all had been used for extension of terms there 
would have been enough to have extended the terms 
of each of the 626 schools for two months longer. 
$33,452.35 was used for building and improving 
school houses. According to the report of the super- 
visor of rural elementary schools, there were 24 new 
school houses built, 15 enlarged, 41 painted, 89 white- 
washed, and 175 that built sanitary outhouses, be- 
sides 196 which extended the school term at least one 
month 
President. 


E. A. LONG, 


$117,000,000 GIVEN TO EDUCATION 


The first comprehensive report of the work of the 
General Education Board, covering its activities since 
its organization twelve years ago, was issued re- 
cently. The board administers funds established 
by John D. Rockefeller for the promotion of educa- 
tion throughout the United States, “without distinc- 
tion of race, sex or creed.” 

The report gives details showing that, using the 
General Education Board as a medium, John D. 
Rockefeller has provided more than $73,000,000 for 
the cause of education. 

Including the funds given by Mr. Rockefeller 
through the General Education Board, and the funds 
still in its hands, and as a result of the efforts ot 
the board in inducing others to give, the total sum 
of $117,362,710.24 has been dedicated to the cause of 
education in the United States. 

The funds supplied by Mr. 
have been utilized as follows: 
Appropriations by the General Educa- 

tien BOard Girectkly «ic. cicdwcwce $15,589,569 90 
Appropriations at the specific instance 

of Mr. Rockefeller, but paid through 

the General Education Board to Chi- 


Rockefeller himself 


COED DMIVCLSILY 2 6 ik a Siicev maevragnans 13,554,343 99 
Appropriations through the General 

Education Board to the Rockefeller 

Institute for Medical Research..... 10,267,022 10 
Funds still in the hands of the Gen- 

eral Education Board and available 


ror 318 PUPPOBES... 5... ccicccecssce 86-999:166.89 


$73,350,092 S88 


It should be stated that $200,000, and accrued in- 
terest of the foregoing was contributed by Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes. 


CeeROR BEG WHIVOTHIICE.... 2 onc ce cece ee hows veces 
Medical schools re 
Wem COlleMOm AMG BCNOOIB. «0566 c20 cass cresgwssion 
WIGRMMIGMBOUR BCIOUEE 55 060-00 60041005 05s 0059's cess 8'e 


Professors of secondary education.................. 
Semthern PUCHtIOT DBOBEE. 6. osc ccc ce cee eow nese 


Breed CURIE RNIN on Schg ws hy 4.8 (4 9-0 40 0 e wie 6 de ele ia OS 
Waris GOTIONECTEUION, BOUL. 6cccc cc ccwe row swceseeens 
Farm demonstration work—North.................. 
Waren) PERIGEE «BOT VICE «osc ei 6 is oie oid 06. 0i0 0000 cw ens 
AR i eo se ee eer 
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The policy of the General Education Board has 
been to use its funds with a view to inducing others 
to co-operate for the same general purposes. Thy 
the contributions of the General Education Board fo; 
nearly all purposes have been supplemented by other 
gifts secured through the leverage of the approprig. 
tion of the General Education Board itself. The 
sums appropriated by the General Education Boar) 
since its establishment together with thes: 
mental! sums, the latter amounting to $44,012,617. 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


supple 


Thus the sums appropriated to education through 
the General Education Board, together with the sy 
plemental amounts provided by others, 
$117,362,710.24. 

The board has the right to contribute for its ¢or. 
porate purposes either the principal or interest, 
both, of the sum in its hands. All appropriations 
are subject to the approval of the members of th 
board, which is comprised of: Frederick T. 
chairman; Wallace Buttrick, secretary; Walter H 
Page, American ambassador in London; John DP 
Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, editor Review of Re- 
views: Starr J. Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
dent University of Virginia; Hollis B. Frissell, Harr 
Pratt Judson, president University of Chicag 
Charles W. Eliot, emeritus president Harvard Uni- 
versity; Andrew Carnegie, Edgar L. Marston, Wi 
liffe Rose, Jerome D. Greene, Anson Phelps Stokes 
Abraham Flexner, and George E. Vincent, president 
University of Minnesota. 

The complete report of the General Education 
Board brings out details of snecific and fundamental 
policies governing its activities, as follows: 

1. That all funds contributed by John D. Ro 
feller to the General Education Board are given out- 
right and absolutely. 

2. That the General Education Board makes its 
contributions to colleges and universities upon four 
general principles: 

(a) That its gifts shall be conditional upon addi- 
tional sums to be given by others. 

(b) Preference for centres of wealth and popula 
tion as the pivots of a general system of higher edu 
cation. 

(c) Systematic and helpful co-operation with insti: 
tutions established by religious denominations 

(d) Concentration of gifts in the form of endow 
ment. 

3. That gifts, once made to an institution of learn- 
ing, are absolutely alienated from any contro] what- 
soever by the General Education Board. 


ageregat 


Gates 


Subscribed by 
Others. 
$39,801,732 00 
2,250,000 00 


Subscribed by 
Board. 
$10,582,591 80 

2,670,874 11 


Total. 
$50,384,323 S) 
4,920,574 11 


699,781 13 644.147 11 1,343,928 24 
159,991 02 247,333 00 407,524 02 
(Approximate) 
242,861 09 (Outright) 242 
97,126 23 (Outright) 97,126 
104,443 18 (Outright) 104,445 1s 
925,750 00 1,069,405 25 1,995,155 25 
50,876 45 (Outright) 50.876 45 
37,166 66 (Outright) 37,186 66 
18,108 23 (Outright) 18,108 20 


$15,589,569 90 $44,012,716 36 








$59,602,157 26 
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CHANGE IN SCHOOL LAW 


rh, State Board of Education at its meeting on 
»2 1915, amended section 70, page 160, of 
\Virzinia School Law so as to make it read as 


~=) | oneth of daily session.—The time of opening 
ind ing school shall be prescribed by the district 
oard of school trustees, subject to the approval of 
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the division superintendent: provided, that where 
an intermission of thirty minutes or more is given 
no school shall open later than 9 o'clock A. M., nor 
shall any school be taught less than five hours each 
school day, including the necessary time for appro- 
priate opening exercises. The time of opening and 
closing schools, with the intermission to be given, 
must be specified in contracts made with teachers. 


Eimong the Colleges 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The new term has opened with an enrollment of 
5 students and with an excellent prospect that this 
nroliment will reach 975 by the end of this school 
ear. The Christmas holidays were furnished some 
variety by snow storms that covered the campus 
with wide sheets of white, resembling more the cam- 
pus of some Northern university than sunny, balm- 
like Virginia. Most of the students went to their 

mes, and many of the professors sought relaxa- 
‘ion elsewhere, while others found pleasure in the 

is and ends of a heavily burden study. 

In spite of the cold, Cupid found an opportunity 

onsummating two love-matches that he had 
orked on a comparatively short time. Dr. Faulk- 
cr, of the German department, has left the lone- 
some state of widowerhood and taken unto himself 
is wife a former student at the Virginia Summer 
School, and now expects to teach every modern lan- 
guage except pedaguese. Dr. Lefevre, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has deprived the hospital force of 
cne of its most efficient helpers, thus adding to the 
any delightful hospital romances that one reads 
about and never too often. 

\rrangements for the celebration of Virginia’s cen- 


iennial in 1919 have begun by the president’s ap- 
jointing a committee to have this celebration in 
harge. Every son of Virginia ought to look forward 


to this celebration with a tangible interest in the 
form of gifts that will add to the efficiency of this 
nigne university. 

The various professors continue to visit the differ- 
ent schools with addresses of educational interest. 
lt is expected that this extension movement will be 
cfinitely organized next year under the direction of 
1 man devoting all of his time to this important 


wor 


Ehy-President Taft is expected soon as lecturer on 


the Power of the Executive Office. 
Five organ recitals have been arranged for and 
will be given on Sunday afternoons in the audito- 


rium of Cabell Hall. 

The following article in the January issue of The 
\lumni News will be of interest to the friends of the 
University: 


UNIVERSITY INCOME AND EXPENSES 


From the Bursar’s report for the year ending 
june 30, 1914, some facts of interest may be gleaned 
relating to the University receipts and expenditures. 
The income from all sources reached a total of $329,- 


536: When the needs of the University in the 
Way of new buildings, new professorships, increased 
Salaries and additional equipment are considered, 


and especially when it is contrasted with amounts 
which many other universities are able annually 
to expend, this seems a small sum. Yet it is $35,- 
241.50 larger than the year before. The increase in 
income, however, does not all come from State 
grants, for those exceed the grants of the previous 
year by only $16,749.99. A considerable part of the 
increase is accounted for by the receipt of $12,906.36 
from the Carnegie Retirement Fund, a source of in- 
come not included in former reports. Bequests and 
donations increased by only $2,075.66, totalling $21,- 
201.75, and of this total $12,000 was from the Arthur 
W. Austin estate under a bequest made a number of 
years ago. Apparently, the needs of alma mater do 
not recur to alumni in any strong degree when 
deciding to what ends they will devote some of their 
property by gifts while living or by bequests when 
their wills come to be probated. The alumni are not 
yet imbued with the desire to repay in material form 
a part of the great debt due to her, or with the feel- 
ing that they are in any way responsible for her 
future or for the education of future generations of 
youth in Virginia and in the South. Yet perhaps 
nowhere else could alumni and others give money 
for education with greater likelihood of satisfactory 
results than here. 

True, this is a State University, and so the feeling 
doubtless exists that it belongs to the State to suit- 
ably finance her highest school of learning. It is 
interesting, therefore, to see what the appropriations 
by the State were last year. We find the annual 
appropriation for current expenses, $79,999.99; spe- 
cial appropriation for hospital, $19,500.00; special 
appropriation for repairs, $7,950.00, and special ap- 
propriation for sewage disposal plant, $7,500.00; 
making a total of $114,949.00. This is certainly a 
meagre sum. Yet it was felt to be all the State 
could well afford. It must not be forgotten that in 
other directions the State has large educational de- 
mands to meet. Fortunately, the University is not 
entirely dependent upon State appropriations. From 
students, through fees and rents of dormitories, was 
derived the sum of $94,512.37, and from endowments 
the further sum of $74,506.27, only $39,992.31 of 
which, however, was available for general purposes. 

Turning to the subject of expenditures, one natur- 
ally first considers salaries and wages, the largest 
elements of expense. These appear to total the sum 
of $173,404.02. This sum, it is to be noted, includes 
not ony the teaching force of the University, but the 
administrative force, as well, down to the colored 
janitors. And here one cannot help wishing tuat 


the University’s resources were larger, so that sala- 
ries of professors and assistants might be increased, 
especially when the general addition, of late years, 
of living is 


to the normal Cost taken into the 
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account But there are few universities where this 
wish will not find an echo. Yet, when it is consid- 
ered that the faculty numbers about one hundred, 
the sum applicable to salaries must seem to many 
rather small, if not inadequate, No full professor 
appears to receive over $3,500, and some receive less. 
Associate professors range from $1,750 to $2,500, 
whiie the adjunct professors’ salaries range from 
$1,200 to $1,900, and instructors and assistants are 
paid considerably les The expenses for upkeep, 
supplies, printing, fuel and so forth require some 
$96,000—large in proportion to the total expendi- 
tures, but covering charges no one of which seems 
other than necessary. So-called “miscellaneous ex- 
penses” take $33,560 Here are included scholar- 
ships and fellowships and sundry special expenses, 


such as $7,500 expended on account of sewage dis- 
posal plant 

One cannot read the 
the carrying on of a 


business merely in what 


report without realizing that 
university is a considerable 
may be called its physical 
im- 


and material aspects, and he cannot fail to be 
pressed with the many and largely varying ways in 
which there are calls for the expenditure of money, 


and if he is a friend of the University he will wish 
that her resources might be many times increased. 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


While the past month has not been prolific in 
events of note for the college, we desire to chronicle 


something. The annual celebration and initiation of 


Phi Beta Kappa came off December 5, when Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith made a delightful address on the 
‘Ballad.’ He stated what was being done towards 


collecting our ballads and pleaded for their preserva- 
tion in our Southland, and especially in Virginia. 
There were many out-of-town members present. The 
initiates were Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Samuel A. Anderson, 
Richmond; and of the alumni: Dr. Paul W. Howle, 
Wm. T. Hodges, Rev. Upton B. Thomas, Rev. Geo. E. 
Booker, D. D., Capt. John <A. Coke, Frederick D. 
Goodwin, Edward R. Wilcox, Channing W. Hall, 
Robert B. Jackson and Wm. K. Dotz. After the inia- 
tion there was a reception in the Library. The occa- 
sion was a success in every particular. 

Mr. Poteat, a representative of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, paid the college a visit and made 
some very impressive addresses. 

The work of the student body has been very sat- 
isfactory throughout the session, and they will be 
able to enjoy a well-earned vacation. The holidays 
begin December 23, and end January 4. From indi- 
cations there will be many accessions after the vaca- 


tion 

A notable event occurred on December 5. The 
Colonial Branch of the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia Antiquities, through Capt. John 


A. Coke, of Richmond, presented the college a tablet 
of white marble, on which were set forth the Pri- 
orities of the College of William and Mary. 


RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The first quarter of the State Normal School ut 
Radford closed December 18th. This quarter has 
been very satisfactory in every respect. The health 
of the students has been remarkably good. Practi- 
cally all students entered on the opening day, Sep- 
tember 9th, and all remained, with three exceptions, 
to the close of the quarter, December 18th. 
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The work on the new dormitory progresses yer 
satisfactorily. This new dormitory will accommo. 
date about eighty students. The contract calls for 


its completion by June Ist. 
The work of the two literary societies has beep 
unusually successful. The attendance has been goog 
and the interest marked throughout the who 
ter. 
The Young Womens Christian Association has +». 
listed almost all the students in the institution 


addition to the regular meetings, the Association 
carries on many other forms of work. More thar 
ninety of the students are taking the regular Sun 


day School Teachers’ Training Course in connectior 
with the various churches in the city. Near 
the students are doing voluntary Bible stud 
student leadership. These voluntary Bible 
meet at least once each week. 

Prof. W. E. Gilbert in December gave at the chay 
hour a series of lectures on Sunday School methods 
and the opportunities and responsibilities of teacn- 
ers for leadership in Sunday School work and con- 
munity service. 

At the recent State Educational Conference in 
Richmond the representatives of the Ninth and 
Sixth Congressional districts unanimously accepted 
the invitation to hold the joint Conference of th 
Sixth and Ninth districts with the Radford Normal 
School in February or March. The joint Conference 
of these two districts was held with the Radford 
Normal School last March, and was the best edu 
tional meeting ever held in the western part of th 
State. Elaborate preparation is being made for the 
joint Conference in February. 

Student government was inaugurated at the clos¢ 
of last session to the extent of controlling stud 
hours. This system has been operating since the 
opening of the session in September. The students 
are uniformly pleased with the system and the far: 
ulty unanimously reports that the work of the stu 
dents is better since the inauguration of this svysten 
The student government association plans to extend 
the scope of its work so as to include other inter 


ests. 


asses 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Mr. Jackson Davis was a visitor to the V. P 
early in January. 

The Board of Visitors met in regular session th 
second week in January. The two new members of 
the board, Messrs. W. D. Mount, of Saltville, and 
R. S. Craig, of Richmond, were present. Only routin 
business was transacted. 

The V. P. I. was well represented at the n 
of the American Association for the Advan 
of Science in Philadelphia the last week in 


ber. Among those attending were Professors 
Reed, Schoene, Stahl, Dr. Smulyan and Messrs. B 


Williams and C. H. Crabill. 
The Farm Demonstration Course conducted 
Agricultural Faculty of the V. P. I. and the 


sion Force of the College and the U. S. Dep 
of Agriculture began January 12th and co! 


until January 30th. On the opening day the 
of welcome was delivered by President Ege!:st0! 
the response by State Agent T. O. Sandy. 

The Farmers’ Winter Short Course begins !‘ebru: 
ary 2nd and continues throughout *he month. Some 


of the important subjects to be discussed thi. yea! 
are: soils, manures and fertilizers, farm crops. farm 
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mn and engineering, dairying, plant diseases, 
seas’. of animals, fruit-growing, etc. Among the 
ioctyrers. in this course are Professors Davidson, 
need, Price, Smyth, T. B. Hutcheson, Chrisman, 
schoene, Starcher, Saunders and Holdaway. 

The new field house which has just been completed 
ic q spstantial structure, costing about $10,000.00, 
and is located on a knoll near the library overlook- 
ing the athletic field. The building is well equipped 
vith mnasium apparatus, shower-baths, lockers. 
geulty club romm, ete. It contains a regulation 
hasket-ball floor and the two balconies furnish seat- 
ing capacity for about 300. Gymnasium classes are 
heing held there daily. Ample facilities are now 
provided for physical training at the V. P. I. The 
erection of this building is due in a large measure 
io the interest and earnest efforts of the popular 
thletic coach, Branch Bocock. 


sanita 





NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

The first term of the school ends on January 29th, 
and the second term begins on February 1st. A good 
many new students have already entered for the sec- 
nd term. 

The school has arranged to give a special course be- 
cinning March 1st, for such persons as wish to make 
special preparations for the spring examinations. 

\n event of the past week was the presentation in 
Russell Hall on Friday, January 15th of an entertain- 
ment entitled “Refined Vaudeville.” The entertain- 
ment consisted of eight sketches and a short play, 
ind was given by the members of the dramatic club. 
\ large audience enjoyed the performance. 

A great deal of interest is being shown by the stu- 
ients of the school in basket ball. There will be a 
series of inter-class games beginning this week. 
These games are of great interest because the victo- 
rious class receives points toward scores to be count- 
ed on field day and the class receiving the highest 
score is awarded a beautiful loving cup. 

The Varsity basket ball team will play the Y. W. 
(. A. team in Richmond on January 29th. 

President Russell was absent last week for several 
lays attending a conference of the Normal School 
presidents at Lynchburg. 

\mong the recent guests of the school are: Mr. 
wkson Davis, State school supervisor, State High- 

v Commissioner Coleman, Mr. Charles G. Maphis, 
i University of Virginia, Mr. Stuart Robertson, sec- 
retary auditor of the Normal Schools. 

On January 19th, Mr. R. C. Stearnes, Superintend- 

t of Public Instruction, delivered an address on the 
‘wo great Virginians, General Lee and General Jack- 
son. 

Most of the Bible Study classes of the Y. W. C. A. 
vill close within the next two weeks and will be fol- 

wed in the new term by mission study classes. 
The Teachers’ Training Class, taught by Mr. Tyner, 
vill extend throughout the entire year. Much inter- 
est has been shown in these classes and the majority 

the students are members. Different members of 
the faculty are the leaders. 
VIRGINIA E. STONE. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


At the January meeting of the Board of Visitors, 
esolutions were passed in behalf of State Senator 
Echols. whose recent death, while lamented by all 
ho knew him, was felt especially keenly by the 


Board of Visitors, of which he had been’ a member. 
The resolutions adopted by the board were: 


Be it resolved, That it is the conviction of this 
body that the board has, in this decree of Providence, 
had taken from its membership one of the most 
untiring, unselfish, and efficient of its number; that 
the institute has lost a loyal friend and sympathetic 
helper; that each member of the board deplores his 
untimely passing and will miss his kindly companion- 
ship, his encouraging presence, and his helpful coun- 
sels. 

That Virginia has lost one of her most distin- 
guished and patriotic citizens; that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the records of the insti- 
tute.—George L. Browning, Joseph Button, commit- 
tee. 

The further action of the Board of Visitors was to 
raise the standard for entrance to twelve units. A 
tentative outline of the annual field manoeuvres and 
practice march for the spring was suggested, and 
the consideration and acceptance of Captain B. F. 
Crowson’s resignation, to take effect from the first of 
February. 

Captain Crowson has given excellent service as as- 
sistant professor of English for the past four years. 

His loss is greatly to be regretted. He will take 
the chair of English at the Roanoke High School. 

Dr. Angus Crawford, dean of the Theological Sem- 
inary of Alexandria, addressed the corps, recently. 
Dr. Crawford’s address was on the Progress of 
Christianity during the Christian era, and the bear- 
ing upon Christanity of the present war. He spoke 
briefly and forcefully. 

The month of January has been devoted to the in- 
termediate examinations. The examinations are of 
the utmost importance as a test of proficiency. They 
begin on the 4th and end on the 23d of the month. 

The new matriculates for the coming semester have 
brought the enrollment up to 397. Applications be- 
yond that could not be considered. 

General E. W. Nichols has recently attended a 
meeting in Washington of the Executive Commis- 
sion of the Association of Military Schools and Col- 
leges of the United States in regard to the more per- 
fect standardization of the military work. 

F. A. SCHUFELDT, JR. 





(Continued from page 298.) 


Officers of Departments and Departmental 
Sections of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association for 
the Year 1914-1915 


1. Department of Rural Teachers. 
President, Mrs. M. S. Moffett. Herndon, Va. 
Secretary. Miss Ruth Richards, Herndon, 
Va. 


2. Department of Primary Teachers. 
President. Miss Frances Williams, Lynch- 
burg. Va. 
Secretary. Miss Orpah Dabney, Lynchburg. 
¥a. 
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Adopted for the Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


History of Modern Elementary Education 











By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, Dean of the College of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 















This book contributes directly to the student’s understanding of the elementary 
school problem. Institutional development is here treated from the first vernacular 
schools of mediaeval cities to those of the present day, showing how educational 
practice has been influenced by changing social conditions, such as the growth of 
vernacular literatures, of cities, of modern science, of national governments and of 
Two-thirds of 


the book is devoted to developments since the publication of Rousseau’s Emile in 1762 


democracy, and by the theories of the foremost educational reformers. 


Terms to members of the Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle will be quoted on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
70 Fifth Avenue ~ ‘ “ New York 











Viee-Presidents Music Section. 
President, Miss Florence Baird, East Rad 
ford, Va. 
Secretary, Miss Lizzie James, East Rad 


ford, Va. 


Elizabeth Pickett. Norfolk, Va. 


Miss 
Miss Blanche Bullifant. Fast Radford, Va. 
Miss Pattie Turnbull, Barton Heights, Va. 


Normal Training Section. 


President. James G. Johnson, Charlottes- 
ville Vice-President 


Secretary. Miss M. E. Coppedge, South Bos- 


; Va Miss Margaret Fraser, Fredericksburg. \: 
on, a. 





3. Grammar Grade Department. 
President, Miss Mary D. Pierce, Farmville. 
Va. 
Secretary, Miss N. M. Baker, Norfolk, Va. 


Geography Section. 


President, Miss Loulie Kelley, Richmond, 


Va. 


Secretary. Mrs. Ida Woodward, Richmond. 


Va. 









1, Principals Department. 
President, Mr. Robert Snavely, Roanoke. 
Va. 
Secretary, Mr. D. N. Davidson, Gold Hil 


Va. 


5. Department of Industrial Educators. 
President, 


Secretary, Mr. J. E. Ames, Driver, \a. 
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i, Lh crtment of Colleges and Secondary 
‘ hools. 


Pi sident, Mr. J. R. L. Johnson, Franklin, 
Va. 

Secretary, Prof. J. Brookes Smith, Hamp- 
den-Sidney, Va. 


Vice Presidents 


\ice-Pres., Dr. J. C. Metcalf, Richmond 
College, Richmond, Va. , 
kkxec, Com., Mr. J. S. Wilson, E. Sumpter 


Smith. 


ince Section. 

President, Mr. Thos. D. Eason, Farmville. 
Va. 

secretary, O. E. Emerick, Purcellville, Va. 


Vat hi matics Section. 
President, Mr. T. H. Phelps, Roanoke, Va. 
secretary, Mr. Jas. G. Scott, Petersburg, 
Va. 


Vice Presidents 
Mr. J. Taylor Robinson, Richmond, Va. 


History Section. 


President, Prof. J. W. Wayland, Harrison- 
burg, Va., State Normal. 

Secretary, Miss Katherine Wicker, Norfolk, 
Va., Maury High School. 





HIS INFERENCE. 


‘ 


ttle Willie, who is a Philadelphia boy, had been 

Wal hing a dog chasing his tail for three minutes. 
apa,’ he asked, “what kind of a dog is that?” 
hat,” said his father, “is a watchdog.” 

Willie was silent a moment. “Well,” he finally 
sail, “from the time he takes to wind himself up, I 
f\l-ss he must be a Waterbury watch-dog.—Philadel- 
pl Ledger. 


Where Will You Attend 


Summer School? 


Before deciding on where you will attend 
you should carefully consider the advantages 
offered by George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Its summer school will consist practically 
of a double ordinary summer school. <A stu- 
dent can, therefore, attend summer school 
from June 17th to July 23rd, or from July 
24th to August 28th, or he may attend both 
terms. Students may register for 3 courses 
in each term, giving them 9 hours credit for 
one term, or 18 hours for two terms. Thus 
one-third of a college year’s work may be 
accomplished. 

Courses will be offered in both terms in 
the following subjects: Agriculture, Biology, 
Chemistry, Greek, Latin, Drawing, 
nomics, Educational Psychology, History 
and Philosophy of Education, Principles of 
Education, Kindergarten, Primary, Element- 
ary and Secondary Education, School Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Health Educa- 
tion, Rural Education, Geography, English, 
History, Home Economics, Hygiene, Indus- 
trial Arts, Mathematics, French, German, 
Music, Physical Education, Physics, Sociology 
and Psychology. 


‘ 
uCcO- 


The College is now planning to give 235 
courses in the above departments. Definite re- 
quests for courses from prospective students 
will influence the Instruction Committee at 
this time in the selection of still other courses. 


The regular spring quarter opens March 
13th. The first term of the summer quarter 
extends from June 17th to July 23rd, the 


second term July 24th to August 28th. Tui- 
tion is $25 per quarter ($15 per term). Schol- 


arships. Degrees of B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
Write for catalogue which gives full outlines 
of the courses. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


SHOULD BE 
RE-ADOPTED 
FOR VIRGINIA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 











Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
Reaches 20,000 readers. 

It is the Official Organ of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes into every County and 
City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent 
class of readers. 
Try a good advertisement in our pages 
and see how well it will pay. 
Ratesreasonable. Termson application. 


Virginia Journal of Education, 
Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 


FREE COURSE IN PENMANSHIP | 


We are offering a FREE COURSE in muscular move. | 
ment writing to competent teachers, in order to qualify 
for positions as supervisors. Write for circular No. 10. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 
Box 662 Richmond, Va. | 

















Established 1903 We have filled more tha 


We Cover the Entire West ‘and South. 





PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
Business Men's Clearing House, DENVER 


Investigates and Recommends Teachers for all Departments of School and College Work 


PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
n 8000 positions 


Southern { Nifice, Albany; Georgia 
i] 








THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 


has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 
perience, co-operating with TEACH- 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


Did you get it? 


You Wanted That Position. Pt 


the successes and failures of applications. 








B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





In ‘*feaching as a Business’’ you may find the reason 


This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years 0! 
IT TELLS HOW. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sent free. 
Western Oftice: Spokane, Wash 


Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 

Kansas City, Mo. -New York Life Bldg 
Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg 

Spokane, Wash.--Chamber of Com. Bldg 


26th Year 




















\ gr at aid for the busy teacher. 
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RICHMOND WORD BUILDER 
sed by Primary Supervisors. 


WASHINGTON SENTENCE BUILDER 


AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 
Helpful in Nature Study and Drawing. 
3x 42—Nos. 1, 2,3 
EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 
elp for teaching number. 


\ll orders for $2 00 or more sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalog. 


Milton Bradley Co.. 


ARCH ST., 


WM. W. CONNER, Virginia Representative. 





Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


12th and Cary St., 


O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 
Established 10 Years 


TEACH c 
y ERS! 
\\N EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 
We have an easy method and delightful 
correspondence courses. 
Fed you a city teacher who wants an increase in 
Sa iry? 
ss ap A a village teacher who wants to get into 
re ci y? 
\re youa country teacher who wants to get into 
Village or city? 
\re you without a profession and do you want to 
puss a teacher’s examination? 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
County Superintendents: We want your co-opera- 
n introducing our courses to your teachers. We can 


you to inerease the efficiency, enthusiasm, and spirit 
ir teachers. 
700 Chieago Teachers have studied in this school. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 
» have published a book containing all Chicago and 
County teachers’ examination questions, March to 
embe *r, 1914. Invaluable for teachers everywhere pre- 


: forexaminations. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 65 cents. 
“k us about our plan for loaning our correspondence 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 





37 South Wabash Ave. Box..1232 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Richmond, Va. 











15¢ Box. 


25¢ Box. 


$1.50 Each. 


25¢ Box. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Washington and Lee University 





FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


Crc., address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - - VIRGINIA 





THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








The Use of these Two Series of Dramatized 
Stories in School Work— 


Arouses greater interest in the subject. Develops 
good expression, the natural voice, and good enuncia- 
tion. Gives freedom and grace to bodily movements. 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS 


Favorite nursery tales in shortened 
dramatic form for the earlier grades 


J. The Cat that Was Lonesome 
2. The Woman and Her Pig 
3. The Mouse that Lost Her Tail 


Each illustrated. Linen. 44 pages 
List price le. Mailing price Isc. 


DRAMATIC MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


The best kind of material in dramatic 
form for the fourth grade upwards 


1. Norse Legends 

2. Greek and Roman Legends 
With an introduction by P. W. Dykema, Professor 
of Music and Lecturer on Festivals, Univ.of Wisconsin. 


Each poet Kraft Covers. 125 poee 
List price 25c Mailing price % 


DRAMATIZED STORIES ARE NEVER DRY 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President. 





The following Departments of study are represented : | 
I. THE COLLEGE. 





| 
In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 


By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of | 
liberal four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, (Cultural | 
or Vocational). | 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES. | 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the | 
College. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 


Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrica! and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


The course covers three years of study, The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 


The course is a four year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the | 
University; advantages are given students of this department usually enjoyed only by internes. | 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL. 

















The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for | 
entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional | 
training of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 


Tuition in Academie Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other ex- 
penses reduced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS, 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
S¥ EEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 
Box 337 . Hickory, N. C.| 


| 
— 
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Ten Reasons Why You 
Should Use the Applied 
Arts Drawing Books 


ley can be taught by the regular grade or 
country teacher. 


2 They show the methods to be used in teaching. 
fhey give explicit directions on each page. 
4. The peneil is required for about 75% of the 
work. 
». They combine drawing with other school work. 


6. They require no extra expense to carry out the 
course. 


7. They give a practical course in perspective. 
5 They give a definite course in color, 


9. They make the pupil see and appreciate beauty 
in the common things of life. 


| 10 They contain vocational, and elementary man- 
ual and construction work which will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the pupil in his after life. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





Will prove invaluable to every teacher.” 
— Virginia Journal of Education. 


Every teacher should take advantage of the adoption 
of this, the best book on the subject, by the Virginia 
Teachers Reading Circle. 


THE WORK of the RURAL SCHOOL 


BY 
J. D. Eggleston, President of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
AND 
Robert W. Bruere 


Terms to members of the Virginia State Te chers’ 
Reading Circle will be quoted on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 


‘Will prove invaluable to every teacher. We predict 
for it a wide use in Teachers’ Reading Courses and asa text 
book in normal schools,summerschoolsand high schools.”’ 

— Virginia Journal of Education. 


‘We wish that every teacher of a rural school or any 
one interested in the growth of rural schools would read 
this book.”’ 

—Tne Normal Instructor. 


“Concrete, full of wholesome and helpful suggestions 
which can be used to advantage in every rural school. 
Furnishesinformation which the teachers and local leaders 
are in urgent need of at this time.” 

—O. H. Benson, 


Specialist in Charge of Club Work, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


To the rural school teacher and to the citizen it will 
open up undreamed of possibilities.’ 
— Southern Workman, 


‘Teachers who wish toserve their country com munities 
will find this book worth everything to them.” 
— Jessie Field, 
Secretary. Small Town and Country Dept., 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 








Draper’s “Sanitary” 


Adjustable Window Shades 








lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 
and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 


ands of satisfied custo- 





mers. 
Pat. Jan. 8, '07 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 














Summer School 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 





> 4 was founded September 16, 1873 with 
The University the idea of giving to every person the 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense 
within his reach. That such an Instituticn is a necessity may be judged 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the 
The Summer School (rina ‘eke 
mer Term will open May 25th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginuing, inter- 
mediate, advanced and review work in the following 


Preparatory. High School, Kindergarten Methods, 
Departments Seated Met hods, Education, Manual Train- 
ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agricultural, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review 
4 4 H The new 
Domestic Science and Agriculture j,!..°° 
Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to accom- 
modate all who wish work in these departments 


h will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work 
Teac ers in the regular departments with such review wor, a3 
they may desire. This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
the regular work of the University is offered the same as during the other 
terms of the year Many enter for review work only Others by attending 
consecutive Summer sessions complete a course of study, while others enter 
to take up special subjects,—High School work, etc 

4 The University is well equipped with buildings, 
E q ul Pp me nt apparatus, laboratories, library, ete , for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 
students working at one time The Institution is accredited by the State 
Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of certificates 
Special opport unities are offered teachers for doing this work under special- 
ists, a8 Instructors 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $2000 per quarter of twelve weeks 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.5) to $3 00 per 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SySTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


IIIf. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COUKSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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EIGHT MAPS IN DROP 
FRONT CASE 
Maps include Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North 


Eastern 


America, South America, 


Hemisphere, Western 


Hemisphere, World. 


These are the famous W. and A. K. 
Johnston’s Series Maps—Accurate, 
Authentic —Complete Set, only $12.00. 


DON’T MISS THIS. WRITE TODAY 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL ST., 






































This case is made of oak, nicely finished. 
Furnished with Lock and Key. 


Dustproof. 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






































Two New Teachers’ Books 








Stout’s 


The High School 


Its Function, Organization, and Administration 


With Introduction by LOTUS D. COFFMAN, 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois. 





The author shows how the high school may meet | 


the most exacting demands of changing social and | 


educational conditions. He describes its peculiar 
duty and opportunity, the demands of vocational 
training and guidance, the preparation for increasing 
social efliciency, and preparation for college. 


In the part devoted to the curriculum each chapter | 


gives valuable suggestions regarding the better 
adaptation of the high school subjects to meet 


modern demands. 
Clota. 


340 pages. Price, $1.50 


D. C. Heath & Company, 


2314245 West 39th St., 


| due attention is given to the question of discipline in 


Morehouse’s 


Discipline of the School 


With an Introduction by LOTUS D. COFFMAN, 
Professor of Education in the University of Illinois. 


This is one of the most practical and interesting 
discussions of the problems of school discipline that 
has ever been made. The author has not only set 
forth the fundamental principles of school discipline, 
but has also given an abundance of applieations and 
illustrations. The buok is interesting reading and is 
thoroughly sound in its doctrine. 


While by far the greatest part of the space is devoted 
to the problem of discipline in elementary schools, 


secondary schools and to the peculiar problems af- 
fecting it. 
Cloth. 3260 pages. Price. 


$1.25 


New York City 
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ILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS is 
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They have been adopted by 


THE STATE OF INDIANA 


For exclusive use for five years in all the schools of the State—rural and City, 


BOOK THREE has been adopted by 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


For exclusive use for four years in all the High Schools of the State. 


This series has also been adopted (in whole or in part) by cities or towns in twenty-four other States. 
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Webster’s New School Dictionaries 








SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
70,000 Words and Phrases. 1,000 Illustrations. 864 Pages, 6}x88 ins. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
45,000 Words and Phrases, 900 Illustrations. 720 Pages, 5:x7} ins. 


SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
35,000 Words and Phrases. Fully Illustrated. 544 Pages, 5)x7 ins. 


We take great pleasure in announcing the completion of the new Webster series of school 
dictionaries,—the genuine Merriam edition. To theSecondary-School Dictionary are now added 
the Elementary-School Dietionary and the Shorter School Dictionary. These three books not 
merely retlect the present state and usage of the English language but from every point of view 
are unquestionably the most satisfactory dictionaries for scuools. ‘They are based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New International Dictionary, which is the recognized authority through- 
out the English-speaking world. And even when compared with that large volume, these smailer 
dictionaries have certain marked advantages. In their compact, convenient form, in their low 
price, in the wise selection of their words, in the simple, but exact language used in their 
definitions, in their various supplementary features, they are made to suit the special needs of 
their chief users—the boys and girls in our lower and higher schools. 
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